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ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON 

1-3.34.1.2.1.5-3.3. 


The  death  of  Ellsworth  Huntingdon  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  the 
Huntington  Family  Association  but  also  to  the  scientific  world.  His 
indefatigable  research  along  his  chosen  line  led  him  into  the  fields 
of  astronomy,  meteorology,  anthropology,  biology,  sociology,  archeol¬ 
ogy,  agriculture  and  economics.  Author  of  twenty-eight  books  and 
numerous  articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  he  was  engaged  on 
his  twenty-ninth  book,  "The  Pace  of  History  ”,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  was  to  have  been  a  companion  piece  to  his  "Mainsprings 
of  Civilization”,  published  in  1943.  His  most  recent  work  wa=>  Geog¬ 
raphy  in  Human  Affairs”,  written  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  Van 
Valkenburg,  published  in  1946.  To  him  the  Huntington  Family  As¬ 
sociation  is  greatly  indeb.ed  for  the  volume,  After  Three  Centuries”. 
His  best  known  book  is,  perhaps,  "Civilization  and  Climate”,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1915  and  extensively  revised  in  1924. 

He  died  suddenly  at  his  home,  38  Kildeer  Road,  Hamden,  Connecti¬ 
cut  on  October  17,  1947  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  Emeritus  Research  Professor  in  Geography 
at  Yale,  with  the  rank  of  Professor.  Born  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1876,  son  ol  Henry  Strong  and  Mary  Lawrence  (Herbert) 
Huntington,  he  graduated  from  Beloit  College  in  Wisconsin  in  1897 
and  immediately  started  ten  years  ol  exploration  in  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  he  afterwards  extended  to  North  and  Central  America. 
In  1907  as  instructor  in  geography  at  Yale,  he  began  his  connection 
with  the  Yale  faculty  which  terminated  only  in  his  retirement  in  1943. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  prominent  in  many  learned  societies.  He  was 
President  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America  in  1917,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Geographers  in  1923  and  of  the  American  Eugen¬ 
ics  Association  from  1934  to  1938.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
from  Harvard  University  in  1902  and  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in  1909. 
Before  this,  in  recognition  of  his  work  of  exploration  of  the  Euphrates 
River,  he  won  the  Gill  Memorial  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London.  During  the  first  World  War  he  served  as  Captain 
in  the  Army  Intelligence  Service. 


He  honored  the  Huntington  Family  Association  by  serving  as  Presi¬ 
dent  from  1937  to  1947,  and  first  accepted  an  office,  that  of  the  2nd 
vice-president,  in  1912.  His  unflagging  interest  in  the  Association  was 
always  an  inspiration  to  its  officers.  Busy  as  he  was,  he  gave  freely  of 
his  time  to  its  affairs  and  less  than  a  fortnight  before  his  death  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Stonington  Connecticut,  in 
his  capacity  as  Honorary  President. 

He  was  a  modest,  gentle  and  kindly  man,  of  brilliant  mind  and  un¬ 
tiring  energy,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  well.  Surviving  him  arc 
his  wife,  Rachel  Slocum  (Brewer)  Huntington,  whom  he  married  in 
1917,  a  daughter,  Anna  Slocum  Huntington,  a  son,  Charles  Ellsworth 
Huntington  who  is  second  Vice-President  of  the  Huntington  Family 
Association,  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Samuel  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Theron  Damon 
and  two  brothers,  Dr.  George  Herbert  Huntington  and  Henry  Strong 
Huntington.  H.  M.  P. 


Dec.  2,  1947 
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SEVENTH  REUNION  OF  THE 


Huntington  Family  Association 

HADLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1947 

Registration  from  9:30  A.M.  to  12  noon  at  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Hadley,  Massachusetts 

11  A.M. 

Opening  session  in  church 

Music  —  Mrs.  Robert  Tucker  Invocation  —  Dr.  Paul  McClurkin 

Welcome  President  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington 

"How,  When  And  Why  The  Huntingtons  Came  To  Hadley’’ 

Dr.  James  Lincoln  Huntington 
Appointment  of  Standing  Committees  and  other  business. 

Huntington  Hymn 

12:30  P.M. 

Luncheon  on  the  lawn  at  "Forty  Acres’’ 

2:15  P.M. 

Meeting  in  the  church.  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

Christopher  Huntington 

Report  of  the  Historian  Dr.  James  Lincoln  Huntington 

The  Presidential  Address  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington 

4:00  -  6:00  P.M. 

The  local  sites  of  interest  will  be  open  and  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  guests  will  be  welcomed  at  the  Church,  The  Farm  Museum, 
the  Cemetery,  The  Eleazer  Porter  House,  The  two  Dickinson  Houses 
in  Amherst.  The  Strong  House  in  Amherst  and  the  Northampton 
Historical  Rooms  on  Bridge  Street  in  Northampton. 

7:00  P.M. 

Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Northampton 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23 
10:00  A.M. 

Business  meeting,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Hadley. 

Election  of  officers  Report  of  Committees 

Setting  date  and  place  for  next  reunion  Resolutions,  etc. 

12:00  Noon 

Luncheon  at  the  Church 

2:00  P.M. 

Reception  at  "Forty  Acres” 

The  house  will  be  open  for  inspection.  Old  family  costumes  will  be 
worn  by  members  of  the  family.  Old  family  documents,  jewels  and 
silver  will  be  exhibited. 
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Honorary  President 

James  Lincoln  Huntington,  M.D. 
Hadley,  Mass. 


President 

Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntington 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


1st  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Huntington  Hai  imn 
Norwich,  Conn. 


2nd  Vice  President 
Mrs.  William  S,  Annin 
Richmond,  Mass. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Christopher  Huntington 
Washington,  l).  C. 
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HUNTINGTON  HYMN 


Words  by  Julia  Huntington  James  Composed  by  Robert  Huntington  Terry 
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Wc  vc  met  in  Jove  and  gladness  here, 
Upon  tliis  festal  day; 

Tis  hallowed  ground,  to  all  most  dear, 
Though  dwellers  far  away. 


The  spot  where  once  our  fathers  dwelt. 

To  us  should  sacred  be; 

At  the  same  altars  where  they  knelt, 
Let  us,  too,  bend  the  knee. 


From  North,  from  South,  from  Fast  and  West, 
A  kindred  band  we  come, 

With  God’s  own  favors  richly  blest, 

To  our  ancestral  home. 


Then  let  our  grateful  thanks  ascend 
For  all  the  mercies  given; 

And  let  our  hearts  and  voices  blend 
In  joyous  song  to  Heaven. 


Do  the  blest  spirits  of  our  sires 
Look  down  upon  us  now." 

Then,  with  the  strength  such  thought  inspires, 
We  ll  breathe  a  fervent  now. 


By  the  pure  fame  our  fathers  gained, 
For  honest  deeds  well  done, 

To  future  years  we’ll  bear  unstained 
The  name  of  HUNTINGTON 
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Huntington  Family  Reunion 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1947 

The  Huntington  Family  Association’s  Seventh  Reunion  convened  in 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  at  1  1  o’clock 
President  Ellsworth  Huntington  presiding. 

.  .  .  Organ  prelude  at  11:00  A  M.  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  are  very  glad 
that  you  are  all  here  today.  We  will  begin  this  Seventh  Reunion  ot 
the  Huntington  Family  Association  by  asking  Dr.  McClurkin,  pastor 
ol  this  Church,  to  offer  prayer.  Dr.  McClurkin. 

REVEREND  PAUL  McCLURKIN:  Let  us  pray. 

For  the  great  and  the  good  who  walked  across  the  human  scene  and 
left  imprints  of  their  lives  lor  generations  coming  alter  them,  we  give 
thanks  to  Thee,  oh  God.  For  those  who  surmounted  handicaps,  over¬ 
came  obstacles  and  left  us  their  heritage,  we  gi\e  T  hee  our  thanks,  oh 
God.  For  the  challenge  ol  worthy  family  tradition,  the  inspiration  ol 
ideals  tested  across  the  years,  and  the  fellowship  of  those  who  under¬ 
stand  and  care,  we  give  Thee  our  thanks,  oh  God.  For  the  opportunity 
to  perfect  the  hopes  of  our  forefathers,  to  build  upon  the  foundation 
they  laid,  and  to  grapple  significantly  with  the  unfinished  tasks  of 
mankind,  we  give  Thee  our  thanks,  oh  God. 

Guide  us  that  we  may  instill  wisdom  from  the  past  to  problems 
of  the  present,  contributing  to  the  progress  ol  the  future.  Inspire  us 
to  fulfill  our  destiny  ol  having  served  today  the  generation  to  arise, 
with  flame  and  freedom  in  its  soul,  light  ol  knowledge  in  its  eyes, 
gentle,  brave,  and  strong. 

So  guide  and  inspire  us  we  pray.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  arc  glad 

that  so  many  are  here  from  near  and  far.  I  want  first  to  speak  of  our 
gratitude  to  Dr.  McClurkin,  the  Church  here,  and  Mrs.  Tucker,  the 
organist,  for  giving  us  the  privilege  of  coming  to  this  Church  and  using 
it  in  this  way.  T  hat  is  what  a  church  ought  to  be  for.  We  all  thank 
you. 
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SEVENTH  REUNION 


1  suppose  you  have  all  been  impressed  by  this  beautiful  place  that 
vve  have  come  to  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  I,  personally,  get  a  great 
thrill  out  of  coming  here  and  seeing  all  these  marvelous  fields  and  all 
the  tobacco,  the  corn  and  the  onions,  even  with  their  smell,  and  pota¬ 
toes,  too,  and  other  things. 

These  crops  make  me  think  of  something  I  read  a  little  while  ago. 
Perhaps  Dr.  James  knows  about  it.  Our  surroundings  here  give  me  the 
feeling  that  the  old  settlers  were  on  the  right  track  when  they  talked 
about  the  "Connecticut  River  gods".  1  can't  tell  you  who  all  the  gods 
were,  but  one  was  named  Partridge,  another  was  Dwight,  and  there 
were  several  other  names,  but  there  were  three  of  them  at  the  start. 
They  were  called  River  Gods  because  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  is 
such  a  prosperous  place  that  they  became  rich  and  influential.  This 
noon,  when  we  go  to  Forty  Acres,  you  will  see  a  good  illustration  of 
the  kind  ol  farms  which  caused  some  ol  the  early  farmers  here  to  be 
called  by  such  a  high-sounding  name. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  our  "Who’s  Who" 
of  which  you  each  ought  to  have  a  copy.  We  feel  proud  and  up-to-date 
because  we  have  it.  I  am  statistically  minded.  When  I  first  got  my 
Who’s  Who"  I  went  through  it  to  see  not  only  "who  is  who"  but  also 
"who  is  where".  The  first  thing  to  speak  about  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  a  representative  of  the  Nova  Scotia  branch  of  our  family.  We  arc 
much  delighted  that  the  Mayor  of  Louisburg  is  with  us,  along  with  his 
wile.  I  mention  them  first  because  they  are  just  foreigners. 

1  put  next  the  Californians;  they  are  almost  foreigners.  (Laughter) 
l  here  are  six  families  ot  them,  represented  by  seven  people. 

Now,  vve  come  to  ordinary  people.  You,  who  are  Massachusetts 
people  are  much  the  most  common.  There  are  17  families  of  you  and 
33  members.  The  New  Yorkers  are  practically  no  rarer  with  15  fami¬ 
lies  and  31  members  present.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Connecticut  falls 
behind.  It  is  ahead  in  most  things,  but  today  there  arc  only  13  families 
and  25  people  represented. 

Then  we  might  move  west.  I  don’t  know  that  you  are  interested  in 
hearing  the  whole  list;  these  are  just  statistics,  my  hobby.  From  New 
Jersey,  there  are  12  people.  California  comes  next  but,  of  course,  I 
have  mentioned  that  state.  Ohio  has  four  persons  here;  Washington, 
D.  C.,  three;  Wisconsin,  two;  Utah,  two;  Maine,  two;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  two;  Rhode  Island,  one;  and  Minnesota,  one. 
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In  my  statistical  study  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  many  men  and 
women  there  are  among  us  and  which  predominate  in  a  group  like 
this.  I  took  those  with  the  name  Huntington  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  those  with  the  name  Huntington  and  those  without.  You  can’t 
see  the  difference  I  am  talking  about  but  I  am  sure  it  exists.  We  have 
among  us  29  men  and  boys  named  Huntington  and  23  women;  so  the 
men  are  ahead.  But  take  the  other  names  and  it  is  the  other  way;  23 
men  and  50  women.  I  suppose  that  is  because  the  women  who  have 
married  and  taken  other  names  retain  an  unusually  strong  interest  in 
their  original  Huntington  name. 

One  other  interesting  item  is  the  number  of  married  couples  who 
came  together.  I  find  13  among  the  Huntingtons  and  30  among  the 
others. 

This  is  long  enough  lor  me  to  talk,  so  I  will  simply  say  that  you  are 
to  go  trom  here  to  luncheon — which  we  hope  will  be  promptly  at 
12:30-  two  miles  north  ot  this  place  at  beautiful  forty  Acres  which 
C  ousin  James  Lincoln  Huntington  has  put  at  our  disposal.  I  knou  you 
will  want  to  see  it  this  noon  and  also  want  to  see  it  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon.  It  is  very  interesting. 

May  I  add  that  I  would  like  suggestions  trom  any  of  you  as  to  names 
ol  possible  officers?  I  hope  that  you  all  will  be  present  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  to  discuss  what  to  do  about  the  family  genealogy,  the  family  mem¬ 
oir.  We  are  getting  that  in  shape  and  there  are  a  good  many  questions 
to  be  discussed. 

Now,  we  turn  to  something  that  is  really  interesting,  the  question  ot 
How,  When,  and  Why  Huntingtons  in  Hadley?”  1  hardly  need  to 
introduce  the  man  who  is  to  talk  about  that.  He  has  talked  about  some 
similar  subject  at  each  of  our  past  four  meetings.  He  has,  of  course, 
done  far  more  than  that.  He  has  not  only  planned  practically  every¬ 
thing  about  this  meeting,  but  has  planned  most  of  what  went  on  at  the 
other  three.  He  is  strong  tor  the  Huntington  Family  reunions.  Nobody 
has  a  more  interesting  house  or  more  interesting  contents  to  show  than 
Or.  James  Lincoln  Huntington,  to  whom  we  will  now  listen. 
(Applause) 


•  l.  :  .  1  '■ 


DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON 

Mr.  President,  Cousins: 

I  presume  that  you  all  know  that  the  Huntingtons  came  to  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1633  as  members  of  that  historic  group  organized  in 
England,  "The  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Dorchester’’. 

In  that  same  congregation  were  the  Porters,  Cooks,  Pitkins  and 
Phelps. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Massachusetts,  they  went  to  Windsor,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  from  there  the  Huntingtons  and  the  Pitkins  settled  in 
Norwich  and  Hartford,  respectively.  But  the  other  families  remained 
with  the  group  that  continued  their  migrations  to  Wethersfield  and 
then  back  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the  Phelps’  to  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  the  Cookes  to  Northampton  and  then  to  Hadley  with  the 
Porters  in  1639. 

Samuel  Porter,  one  of  these  founders,  was  the  son  of  John  Porter, 
of  England,  who  settled  in  Windsor.  Besides  being  a  carpenter,  he  was 
a  very  important  member  of  this  newly-established  town  of  Hadley.  In 
the  campaigns  in  King  Philip’s  War,  he  acted  as  a  nurse  treating  the 
wounded,  many  of  whom  were  cared  for  in  his  own  house.  He  was  a 
selectman  in  1667,  ’72,  ’77,  ’83  and  in  1689,  the  year  of  his  death.  As 
there  is  no  record  of  his  being  buried  in  Hadley  and  no  stone  marked 
with  his  name,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  buried  in  Connecticut. 

His  son,  Samuel,  was  the  first  male  child  born  in  Hadley.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Joanna  Cooke,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Cooke  who  was  born  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1640.  His  father,  Captain  Aaron  Cooke,  was 
a  famous  wolf  hunter  in  Connecticut  and  as  such  accompanied  the  first 
settlers  of  Northampton  to  aid  in  their  protection.  Aaron,  the  son,  came 
from  Northampton  to  Hadley  with  the  other  emigrants  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  He  was  the  first  man  married  in  the  town. 

His  wife  was  Sarah  Westwood  whose  father,  William  Westwood, 
born  in  England,  came  to  Cambridge  in  1634.  He  joined  the  migration 
to  Windsor  with  the  Dorchester  contingent.  He  was  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  of  Hartford,  in  spite  of  which  he  moved  on  with  the  others  and  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Hadley.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
early  Commissioners  or  Selectmen  and  one  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
to  build  the  Meeting  House.  In  1661,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
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justices  "to  end  small  causes,  also  to  join  persons  in  marriage".  He 
died  in  1669  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  where  no  trace  of  his 
grave  can  be  found. 

His  daughter  Sarah  married  Captain  Aaron  Cooke  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  stated.  He  was  one  of  the  original  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  Hopkins  Academy  and  he  continued  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  throughout  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  local 
court  from  1687  until  his  death.  1  have  several  signatures  of  his  on  the 
old  deeds  with  "J.  P.”  after  his  name.  In  the  Indian  troubles,  in  1673, 
he  took  a  very  active  part  and  as  captain  served  under  Major  Pynchon, 
a  rank  he  continued  to  hold  in  the  local  company  for  3“)  years.  He  was 
chosen  to  represent  Hadley  in  the  Councils  in  Boston  in  1689,  91,  93, 
and  ’97.  He  died  in  1716  and  his  grave,  well-marked,  can  be  easily 
found  in  the  old  cemetery  and  so  can  that  of  his  wife,  Sarah  Westwood. 
Their  daughter,  Joanna,  married  Samuel  Porter  whom  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  as  the  first  child  born  in  the  town. 

This  Samuel  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prominent  men  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Bay  Colony.  There  is  evidence  that  in  his  youth 
he  carried  the  letters  to  and  from  the  Regicide  Judges  concealed  in 
Parson  Russell’s  cellar  and  the  ships  that  sailed  to  England  from  Wind¬ 
sor,  Connecticut.  He  was  the  most  extensive  trader  in  the  county  ex¬ 
cept  John  Pynchon.  In  the  inventory  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  this 
entry: 

3  hogsheads  of  furs  in  Boston  shipped  for  England  £1-48.” 

He  was  sheriff  of  the  County  for  several  years.  He  was  Moderator  of 
the  town  in  1713.  One  of  the  committee  for  building  the  new  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  he  also  was  selectman  in  1677  and  1683,  89,  ’91,  ’97,  1700, 
’03,  06,  TO,  T2,  19,  and  ’21.  I  have  several  documents  in  his  fine 
clear  hand,  the  oldest  being  dated  1697.  I  also  have  his  will  (a  true 
copy  in  his  son’s  handwriting)  in  which  he  devised  over  £10.000  in 
money  besides  thousands  of  acres  of  land.  His  grave  and  that  of  his 
wife,  Joanna,  are  marked  with  stones  similar  to  those  of  Parson  Russell 
and  his  consort,  the  most  impressive  in  the  cemetery. 

In  the  house  that  you  will  visit  tomorrow,  you  will  see  the  chairs  he 
sat  in,  his  pewter,  his  knives  and  forks,  and  the  chest  in  which  he  kept 
his  money  and  his  papers. 

His  son,  Samuel,  was  one  of  his  father’s  executors.  He  went  to 
Springfield  for  his  wife,  Anna  Colton.  They  were  married  in  1708.  He 
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was  selectman  in  1735,  ’37,  ’40,  ’42,  ’44  and  ’46.  He  died  in  1748.  I 
have  a  true  copy  of  his  will,  several  deeds  in  his  handwriting,  and 
probably  a  few  pieces  of  furniture. 

His  son,  Moses,  was  one  of  his  father’s  executors.  He  returned  to 
Connecticut  for  his  bride,  going  back  to  one  of  the  old  families  that 
came  to  Dorchester  over  a  century  before,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  ot 
Nathaniel  Pitkin  of  Hartford.  She  brought  with  her  to  Hadley  old 
family  papers,  at  least  one  book,  and  a  famous  brass  kettle  of  gener¬ 
ous  proportions.  This  was  referred  to  in  a  will,  shortly  after  its  arrival 
in  America  in  the  early  1630’s,  as  "the  old  brass  kettle".  Tradition  has 
it  that  it  was  used  as  a  trunk  when  the  Pitkin  family  came  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

Moses  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Hadley.  Born  in  1722,  he  was 
married  in  1746.  In  1752,  the  Porter  family  owned  practically  all  the 
tract  of  Common  land  called  Forty  Acres  and  its  skirts  which  they  had 
always  owned  in  part  since  the  town  was  laid  out.  In  that  year,  Moses 
built  on  Forty  Acres  the  first  substantial  house  outside  the  stockade  and 
moved  there  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  In  that  same  year,  he  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town. 

The  original  house  consisted  of  the  ell  and  the  main  house  which 
had  the  usual  peaked  roof  and  faced  down  towards  the  town;  probably 
the  road  stopped  at  the  place. 

Moses  brought  up  to  his  mansion  the  ancestral  papers,  furniture  and 
household  utensils  which  had  belonged  in  his  family  for  over  three 
generations.  These  are  in  the  house  today. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  French  War,  as  captain  of  his  company,  he 
left  for  the  front.  We  have  copies  of  the  letters  exchanged  between 
him  and  his  wife  during  this  campaign.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Sept. 
8,  1755,  Col.  Ephriam  Williams  led  his  men  on  a  scouting  expedition. 
They  were  ambuscaded  by  the  French  and  Indians  and  all  massacred 
on  the  shores  of  Bloody  Pond,  New  York.  Moses  Porter  fell  fighting 
beside  his  commander.  The  sword  he  fought  with  and  which  was  held 
in  his  dying  hand  was  brought  back  to  Hadley  by  his  Indian  body 
servant  and  passed  in  through  the  shuttered  window  as  his  widow  was 
putting  her  little  daughter  to  bed.  The  sword  minus  its  hilt  but  in  its 
ancient  scabbard  is  kept  in  that  room  today.  The  inventory  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  house  in  1755  is  still  in  excellent  preservation  and  may  be 
seen  by  you  tomorrow. 
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The  widow  and  daughter,  Elizabeth,  lived  on  at  Forty  Acres.  Kins¬ 
men  acted  as  superintendents  and  kept  up  the  large  estate.  The  child 
ripened  into  womanhood.  She  began  a  diary  when  in  her  early  teens. 
First,  just  the  texts  of  the  sermons  each  Sunday,  then,  in  1765,  really 
a  weekly  journal  and  this  continued  during  her  long  life.  It  is  still, 
in  spite  of  floods,  in  excellent  preservation.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
1770,  Elizabeth  Porter  married  Charles  Phelps  formerly  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  but  now  of  Cumberland  County,  New  York  or  perhaps  more  ac¬ 
curately  New  Marlborough,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  for  all  laid 
claim  to  that  region  of  the  present  State  of  Vermont.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  that  in  1768  he  held  a  Captain’s  Commission  in  the  Militia  of 
Cumberland  County  signed  and  sealed  by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Governor 
of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  and  this  document  you  may  see  and  study 
for  yourselves  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  Phelps’  you  will  remember  were  members  of  the  original  group 
that  came  from  England  to  Dorchester,  then  to  Windsor  and  were  the 
first  settlers  of  Northampton.  Thus  again  a  union  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  original  Dorchester  families. 

Charles  Phelps,  shortly  after  taking  over  the  management  of  Forty 
Acres,  began  to  make  improvements  and  add  to  the  acreage  which,  at 
his  father-in-law’s  death,  was  less  than  600.  This  grew  in  his  efficient 
hands  to  over  a  thousand.  In  the  early  1770’s,  the  new  kitchen  ell  was 
added  and  the  woodshed.  In  1783,  the  house  was  turned  on  its  axis  so 
that  it  now  faced  the  main  street,  the  chaise  house  was  built  and  the 
barn,  which,  as  the  I7arm  Museum,  stands  behind  the  Church  in  the 
center  ot  Hadley.  It  was  moved  from  its  original  site  in  1931  and  re¬ 
stored  and  beautified  by  Henry  Johnson.  It  houses  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Farm  antiques  in  existence. 

Charles  and  Elizabeth  Phelps  had  3  children;  one  of  them  died  in 
early  infancy,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survived.  The  son  was  named 
Moses  Porter  Phelps,  but  while  a  student  at  Harvard  changed  his  name 
to  Charles  Porter  Phelps.  After  graduating  he  studied  law  in  New- 
buryport  under  Theophilus  Parsons  who  afterwards  became  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Charles  married  the  Judge’s 
niece  and  settled  in  Boston  on  Summer  Street  as  a  merchant  lawyer. 

In  the  late  1790’s,  Forty  Acres  had  become  really  a  show  place.  In 
1799,  the  roof  was  changed  to  the  present  gambrel,  the  little  Greek 
porch  was  added  to  the  East  side  and  the  house  was  clapboarded.  Single 
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blinds  were  added  and  one  of  these  on  the  east  side  of  the  ell  hangs 
as  it  always  has  since  that  date;  hand-made  with  hand-wrought  iron 
fixtures.  This  you  may  examine  later  in  the  day. 

The  house  was  visited  in  the  1790’s  by  President  Timothy  Dwight  of 
Yale  who  describes  it  in  glowing  terms  in  his  book  "Travels  in  New 
England  and  New  York.’’  His  description  ends  with  this  sentence:  "I 
consider  this  the  most  desirable  possession  of  the  same  kind  and  ex¬ 
tent  within  my  knowledge.” 

On  his  return  to  New  Haven,  the  President  told  of  His  visit  to  Forty 
Acres  to  a  young  clergyman  who  had  been  one  of  his  tutors  at  Yale, 
Dan  Huntington  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  Dwight  advised  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  filling  the  pulpit  in  the  Church 
in  Hadley,  telling  him  that  undoubtedly  he  would  be  invited  to  the 
Squire’s  house  to  dinner  and  added  that  the  Squire  had  a  very  lovely 
daughter. 

Dan  apparently  was  an  apt  pupil  and  took  his  preceptor’s  ad¬ 
vice.  He  came  to  Hadley,  preached  in  the  Church,  dined  with  the 
Squire,  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter,  and  Elizabeth  Whiting  Phelps 
and  Dan  Huntington  were  married  under  the  arch  of  the  Long  Room 
in  Hadley  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  century,  Jan.  1,  1801.  Thus,  once 
again,  two  of  the  original  families  which  came  to  Dorchester  in  163.7, 
were  joined  together.  And  that  is  how,  my  kinsmen,  the  Huntingtons 
came  to  Hadley. 

I  want  to  add  a  further  chapter  which  will  explain  why  this  is  so 
definitely  a  Huntington  house  and  why  I  am  in  possession;  also,  how  it 
is  that  there  has  never  been  a  division  of  the  contents  of  the  house. 

I  will  skim  lightly  over  the  achievements  of  Charles  Phelps.  He  was 
Squire  of  the  town  under  four  successive  Governors — -John  Hancock, 
Increase  Sumner,  Caleb  Strong,  and  James  Sullivan.  These  warrants 
are  on  file  for  your  perusal  tomorrow  afternoon.  Charles  Phelps  rep¬ 
resented  Hadley  in  the  Great  and  General  Court  in  Boston  from  1791 
to  1794,  again  179^  and  1796,  in  ’98  and  ’99  and  in  1807  and  ’08.  He 
was  Deacon  of  this  Church  for  many  years  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  when  this  present  edifice  was  erected.  He  died  in 
1814. 

His  widow  lived  on  in  the  old  place  keeping  it  up  until  joined  by 
her  son-in-law  in  1816.  Before  her  death,  both  her  children  returned 
to  Hadley.  Charles  Porter  left  Boston  in  disgust  after  losing  heavily 
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in  investments  in  cargoes  captured  or  sunk  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
and  after  his  law  partner  had  been  killed  in  a  duel.  He  built  the  brown 
house  diagonally  across  the  street  and  became  a  country  lawyer. 

As  he  brought  up  to  Hadley  the  contents  of  his  house  in  Summer 
Street,  Boston,  he  had  no  interest  in  the  articles  in  the  old  house.  When 
his  mother  died,  he  took  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  for  sentiment’s  sake, 
silver,  money  and  land,  also  a  few  books,  as  his  share.  He  had  several 
children — he  was  married  three  times — but  only  one  grandchild,  and 
she  died  unmarried.  Her  cousin,  my  Grandfather,  bought  back  her 
property. 

The  Huntingtons,  after  their  marriage  in  1801,  lived  in  Litchfield 
but  shortly  moved  to  Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  Dan  was  Pastor 
of  the  largest  Orthodox  Church  in  the  state.  But  his  family  was  large 
— nine  children — and  his  salary  small.  So,  in  1816,  his  father-in-law 
having  died,  he  came  up  to  help  his  mother-in-law  run  the  place,  with 
perhaps  an  eye  on  possible  succession  to  the  pastorate  in  Hadley.  This 
did  not  transpire. 

When  his  mother-in-law  died,  this  estate  and  practically  its  entire 
contents  became  his  wife’s  share.  Dan  retired  from  the  ministry  and 
gradually  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  Unitarian  Movement 
and,  in  his  later  years,  was  definitely  affiliated  with  that  body,  often 
preaching  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  churches  of  that  denomination. 

Two  more  children  were  born  to  the  Huntingtons  in  Hadley.  The 
youngest  of  all,  Frederic  Dan,  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1839,  then 
from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  was  Pastor  of  the  South  Con¬ 
gregational  (Unitarian)  Church  in  Boston  until  he  was  chosen  Plum¬ 
mer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  and  College  Preacher  at  Harvard  in 
1833.  He  had  been  a  very  popular  Lyceum  lecturer  and  with  the  mon¬ 
eys  thus  earned,  he  had  bought  out  the  shares  of  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  so  that,  in  1854,  he  owned  the  place  outright  with  his  father,  be¬ 
fore  his  father’s  death  which  occurred  in  1865.  So  that  when  this  did 
happen,  there  was  no  division  of  the  contents  of  the  house. 

Then  Frederic  Dan,  my  grandfather,  and  my  father,  George  Putnam, 
died  the  same  day,  July  11,  1904,  and  the  ownership  descended  to  my 
generation.  And  so  it  is  that  I  now  own  this  place  entire  with  no  di¬ 
vision  of  the  contents  since  Moses  Porter  moved  up  here  in  1752. 

If  you  have  followed  the  genealogical  sequence,  you  will  realize 
that  while  this  is  not  a  Huntington  house,  yet  every  living  descendant 
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of  the  man  who  built  it  is  a  member  of  the  Huntington  family,  for 
every  descendant  of  Moses  Porter  alive  today  is  also  descended  from 
Dan  Huntington. 

There  have  been  many  additions  to  the  contents  of  this  house  since 
Moses  Porter  came  up  from  Hadley.  We  have  already  noted  what  his 
bride  brought  from  Connecticut.  Charles  Phelps  brought  old  family 
papers  with  the  signatures  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfather.  Dan 
Huntington  brought  the  old  hall  clock  which  belonged  to  his 
grandfather  in  Lebanon,  books,  portraits,  and  furniture.  Hannah  Dane 
Sargent,  the  Bishop’s  w'ife,  brought  furniture,  portraits,  china  and  sil¬ 
ver.  My  mother  brought  portraits,  jewels,  and  china  as  well  as  furni¬ 
ture,  chairs  belonging  to  her  great-great-great-grandfather,  and  so  it 
goes. 

The  house  has  had  no  structural  changes  since  1799.  Thus,  with  no 
division  of  its  contents,  this  house  stands  ready  for  your  inspection  and 
study  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  o’clock. 

The  place,  the  garden  and  the  lawns,  will  be  the  scene  of  our  lunch¬ 
eon  today.  (Applause) 
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PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Thank  you,  Cousin 
James,  very  much,  for  telling  us  so  clearly  why  the  Huntingtons  have 
an  interest  in  Forty  Acres. 

When  the  rest  of  you  go  there,  you  will  see  many  other  reasons  for 
the  place  is  very  interesting.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  plan  to  stay  until 
Saturday  afternoon  and  look  over  the  house  and  its  contents.  It  isn’t 
possible  to  have  the  house  open  this  afternoon,  but  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon,  any  time,  you  are  more  than  welcome. 

Your  committee  has  tried  to  make  this  session  short,  but  we  have 
one  or  two  matters  of  business.  We  need  some  committees,  even  in  an 
organization  which  is  as  informal  as  ours.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  Committee: 

Chairman,  Christopher  Huntington,  who  has  already  agreed  to  serve. 
Others  have  not  yet  been  asked,  but  Betsy  Thompson  knows  a  great 
deal  about  us  because  she  helped  Huntington  Thompson  to  keep  the 
records,  during  the  many  years  when  he  was  treasurer.  She  knows  who 
pays  up  promptly  and  who  doesn’t. 

That  reminds  me  of  registration.  Don’t  slip  up  on  it,  as  we  want 
your  three  dollars.  You  get  more  than  you  deserve  for  three  dollars 
because  the  Association  is  paying  most  of  the  bills,  but  even  so  we 
don’t  want  to  lose  your  three  dollars. 

We  need  an  auditing  committee.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  C.  W. 
Huntington  of  Worcester,  to  be  Chairman,  and  he  will  consult  with 
me  later  about  the  other  members. 

For  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  I  will  ask  Barrett  Huntington  of 
Providence  and  Brown  University  to  act  as  Chairman.  He  has  made 
many  resolutions  in  his  life — I  don’t  know  how  many  he  has  broken — 
and  he  is  a  man  who  should  know  how  many  we  should  make  and 
break. 

Lastly,  we  ought  to  have  a  Constitutional  Committee.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  to  get  more  money.  Christopher  Huntington,  our 
treasurer,  has  told  me  a  good  joke  on  all  who  have  paid  their  dues. 

1  he  constitution  says  that  dues  shall  be  one  dollar  every  other  year. 
But  the  Treasurer  didn’t  look  at  the  Constitution  and  sent  out  bills 
tor  one  dollar  every  year,  so  some  of  you  have  paid  several  dollars 
more  than  you  should  have.  It  anybody  wants  his* money  back,  he  can 
get  it,  but  we  shall  feel  sore  at  him. 
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We  need  also  to  change  the  Constitution  to  fit  another  thing  that  I 
think  isn’t  right.  The  Life  Membership  is  $10.  At  4%,  that  would  be 
forty  cents  a  year.  That  is  a  pretty  small  sum. 

Now,  let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  things  we  want  to  discuss 
at  our  business  meeting  Saturday  morning.  We  will  discuss  anything 
you  want  to  bring  up,  but  the  main  thing  to  consider  is  what  we  shall 
do  about  the  family  memoir.  Our  big  volume,  which  is  unusually  good 
was  published  in  1915.  That  is  32  years  ago  and,  by  the  time  we  get 
another,  another  two  or  three  years  will  have  elapsed.  Certainly  it  is 
time  that  a  memoir  was  gotten  out  which  includes  everything  about  us 
which  ought  to  be  put  in  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems.  How  much  shall  be  included?  How 
far  back  shall  we  go?  How  much  shall  we  repeat  of  what  the  former 
book  says  about  living  individuals?  Shall  we,  in  this  new  book,  attempt 
to  put  in  anything  in  the  way  of  character  sketches?  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  family  memoir  published  a  century  or  so  ago,  and  also 
to  a  less  degree  of  the  later  book,  is  the  sketches  of  individuals.  They 
are  very  interesting  to  read,  whereas  mere  facts  of  birth,  marriage, 
death  and  so  forth  are  very  dry.  But  it  takes  more  space  and  means 
more  work  if  we  have  character  sketches. 

Then,  how  shall  we  finance  the  book  ?  There  are  two  main  methods. 
For  the  memoir  which  came  out  in  1915  we  raised  a  fund  for  publi¬ 
cation,  but  the  book  paid  for  itself  later.  Later  we  raised  a  research 
fund  which  finally  came  to  about  $10,000.  That  resulted  in  the  book 
called  "After  Three  Centuries".  As  a  result  of  that  research  we  have 
a  great  deal  more  knowledge  of  our  family  than  has  any  other  similar 
family.  It  is  no  exaggeration  whatever  to  say  that  there  is  no  family 
name  in  the  United  States  about  which  there  is  as  much  general  and 
exact  information  as  there  is  about  the  Huntington  family.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  ours  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  entire  country  was  combed  lor 
people  who  bore  the  name.  As  you  may  remember  we  went  through 
all  the  directories  of  cities,  counties,  etc.  in  the  entire  country.  Then  we 
wrote  letters  to  all  county  clerks  and  town  clerks  in  places  for  which 
we  had  no  directories.  Finally,  for  the  parts  of  the  country  on  which 
we  still  had  no  information,  we  sent  Miss  Ragsdale  (now  Mrs.  Rag¬ 
land)  to  Washington,  and  she  went  through  all  the  census  lists  of 
parts  of  the  country  on  which  we  had  no  other  information.  Therefore, 
we  got  track  of  everybody  with  the  name  Huntington.  No  one  else,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  attempted  that  kind  of  study.  Thus  as  a  result  of 
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our  second  fund-raising  campaign  we  know  more  about  the  Hunting- 
tons,  as  a  family,  than  any  other  family  knows  about  itself. 

What  shall  we  do  this  time?  Shall  we  raise  a  fund?  If  so,  whom 
shall  we  put  in  charge?  We  must  also  discuss  when  and  where  to  hold 
our  next  reunion.  The  election  of  officers  will  also  take  place  Satur¬ 
day  morning  and  there  are  other  things  to  be  done.  I  think  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  but  two  of  our  cousins  will  make  announcements 
about  what  we  are  to  do  the  rest  of  these  two  days.  First,  Cousin  Evelyn 
Halpin ;  will  you  tell  about  what  you  have  planned? 

While  Evelyn  is  coming  up,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  a  fine 

group  your  Executive  Committee  is.  They  have  taken  from  my  shoul¬ 
ders  practically  all  of  the  work  of  preparing  this  meeting.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  them  and,  not  least,  to  Evelyn. 

MRS.  EVELYN  HALPIN:  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  for  en¬ 
tertaining  the  young  people  who  might  want  to  play  ball  or  sec  tobacco 
being  harvested.  Our  Honorary  President  says  it  is  a  particularly  fine 
crop  and  is  most  important  to  Hadley  this  year.  So,  I  will  ask  the 
young  people  to  gather  around  me  at  four,  out  in  front,  and  we  will 
see  about  the  harvesting  of  tobacco. 

I  think  that  is  sufficient.  I  will  take  over  at  four  o’clock.  Any  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  as  to  what  you  would  like  to  do,  like  playing 
ball,  can  be  given  when  we  count  noses  out  in  front,  then. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Just  a  minute, 
Evelyn.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  we  have  arranged  for  people  who  do 
not  have  cars,  but  who  would  like  to  go  around  and  see  some  ol  the 
neighboring  places  such  as  Amherst  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges,  or 
to  see  the  farms,  which  are  extremely  interesting.  How  about  that? 

MRS.  EVELYN  HALPIN:  I  believe  Cousin  James  arranged  for 
the  people  to  visit  several  places  of  interest  this  afternoon. 

DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON:  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  transportation  to  the  different  places.  I  hope  all  of  you  who 
have  cars  will  be  very  hospitable  and  offer  seats  to  people  who  want 
to  go  to  the  different  places  of  interest  in  the  immediate  surroundings. 
We  could  make  no  provision  for  transportation. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  many  people  who  have  their  cars  here  would  be  glad  to  go  around 
with  some  of  you.  I  know'  my  car  and  Mrs.  Huntington’s  v  ill  be 
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available.  I  wish  that  as  many  as'  possible  with  cars  would  try  to  ar¬ 
range  to  take  some  of  the  people  who  'do  not  have  their  cars  here. 

1  don’t  know  how  to  arrange  this,  but  I  find  in  looking  through 
"Who’s  Who”  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  who  have 
come  by  themselves.  It  is  rather  lonely  to  wander  around  here  and 
not  know  other  people.  It  is  rather  lonely  to  sit  in  a  hotel  room  by 
yourself  or,  after  we  finish  this  afternoon  session,  to  have  no  one  to 
go  anywhere  with.  I  wish  you  would  do  as  much  as  you  can  to  get 
hold  of  the  people  who  have  come  alone. 

Each  of  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  "Who’s  Who.”  They  are 
downstairs  and  they  are  very  interesting,  but  don’t  take  more  than 
one  copy.  We  haven’t  too  many  and  we  want  to  be  sure  every  family 
has  one.  I  think  there  are  1 34  copies.  That  number  will  barely  go 
around  for  each  person,  but  perhaps  husband  and  wife  can  use  one 
copy.  Go  through  it  and  see  what  you  can  do  in  hitching  up  with  the 
people  who  are  by  themselves. 

MRS.  EVELYN  HALPIN:  We  are  indebted  to  our  Honorary 
President  and  to  the  Principal  of  Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley  for 
the  facilities  for  recreation,  ball  fields  and  equipment  for  those  who 
want  to  play,  and  also  to  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Massachusetts  University  which  provided  us  with 
films  which  we  may  show  on  Mr.  Reed’s  projector,  in  case  of  rain. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  wonder  if  a  couple 
of  persons  would  volunteer  to  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  between 
the  people  who  have  places  in  their  cars  to  drive  someone  around 
and  the  people  who  have  no  places  or  are  by  themselves. 

(Short  discussion  of  arrangements  for  sight  seeing) 

We  will  close  the  exercises  for  this  morning  with  the  singing  of 
the  Huntington  Hymn.  You  will  find  it  on  your  program.  I  hope 
that  there  are  some  good  singers  to  start  the  hymn. 

.  .  .  At  11:55,  the  Huntington  Hymn  was  sung.  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  will  finish 
our  meeting  for  this  morning.  We  meet  here  again  at  2:15  this  after¬ 
noon. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  11:58  A.M.  .  . 
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Meeting  of  the  Huntington  Family  Association  7th  Reunion 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Hadley,  Massachusetts 
August  22-23,  1947 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

.  .  .  The  Friday  Afternoon  Session  convened  at  two-thirty  o’clock, 
President  Ellsworth  Huntington,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  May  I  ask  the 
meeting  to  come  to  order,  and  may  I  also  ask  those  of  you  in  the 
back  to  come  forward.  The  acoustics  aren’t  too  good;  you  in  the  back 
will  be  able  to  hear  better,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  speak,  and  you 
will  all  be  right  under  control. 

Our  first  business  this  afternoon  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Christopher  Huntington.  Before  he  gives  his  report,  I  want  to 
say  that  we  have  another  Secretary-Treasurer,  Huntington  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  his  wife,  Betsy.  I  won’t  say  which  is  more  important,  but 
they  did  a  lot  of  good  work.  They  had  to  give  it  up  and  Christopher 
took  over.  Thank  you,  both. 

Christopher,  will  you  give  your  report? 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON: 
M\  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  First 
and  Second  and  Third  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  a 
Historian.  It  further  provides  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  fill  any  office  that  becomes  vacant  between  elections. 

At  the  election  of  officers  at  the  last  reunion,  Sept.  4,  1937,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Honorary  President,  James  Lincoln 
Huntington;  President,  Ellsworth  Huntington;  First  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Frances  Huntington  Bidwell;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Evelyn 
Huntington  who  is  now  Mrs.  Halpin;  Third  Vice-President’s  office 
left  vacant;  Secretary,  Christopher  Huntington;  Treasurer,  Elon  Hunt¬ 
ington  Hooker;  Historian  pro-tem,  Frances  Isabel  Huntington. 

The  newly-created  office  of  Treasurer  was  declined  by  Mr.  Hooker, 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  former  Secretary-Treasurer  Robert  Hunt¬ 
ington  of  Hartford  continued  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  until 
October,  1940,  when  William  Huntington  Thompson  accepted  it  on 
unanimous  request  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Thompson  resigned  as  Treasurer  in  September  1946,  and  the 
office  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  now  held  by  the  elected  Secretary,  was 
then  revived  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
October  of  1910,  at  which  time  Mr.  T  hompson  was  made  Treasurer. 
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Mrs.  Bid  well  resigned  her  Vice-Presidency  and  this  left  two  Vice- 
Presidencies  vacant,  one  ol  which  was  filled  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Hunt¬ 
ington  Annin  and  the  other  was  filled  in  19*46  by  William  Johnston 
Hogan.  He  sent  a  telegram  saying  that  he  was  sorry  he  couldn't  be 
here  today,  since  he  is  at  home  in  Virginia  where  he  must  look  alter 
his  family. 

The  interruption  caused  by  the  w'ar  placed  an  added  burden  on  the 
Honorary  President,  Dr.  James  Huntington,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  to 
both  of  whom  I  turned  over  all  the  secretarial  material  during  the  war. 
I  want  to  add  my  thanks  to  the  Treasurer  for  all  he  did  at  that  time. 
It  seems  that  there  were  more  letters  to  be  answered  in  those  lour 
years  than  in  the  six  around  them. 

Since  the  last  reunion,  the  Executive  Committee  has  met  six  times 
and  the  minutes  of  those  meetings  are  on  hie.  The  principal  topics  of 
discussion  were:  (1)  the  aims  of  the  Huntington  Family  Association. 
These  aims  are  stated  in  the  Constitution  and  I  think  everyone  should 
consider  them.  If  you  feel  they  ought  to  be  amplified  please  make 
suggestions. 

(2)  The  matter  of  local  luncheon  meetings  w-as  brought  out  as  a 
number  of  people,  especially  Mrs.  Halpin,  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
organizing  luncheons  in  various  cities  in  which  there  are  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  I  attended  one  in  Boston  in  the  early  part  of 
this  interim  between  reunions,  and  I  consider  it  a  program  which 
should  be  encouraged. 

(3)  There  were  plans  for  the  next  reunion,  including  the  cjuestion 
of  a  19*42  reunion.  This  was  cancelled  after  a  referendum  vote,  taken 
by  postcards.  The  vote  was  very  decidedly  against  it. 

(4)  Then,  finally,  the  Executive  Committee  considered,  every  time 
it  met,  what  you  are  to  consider  tomorrow — the  plans  for  continuing 
the  Genealogical  Memoir,  of  which  you  heard  this  morning. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  interest  and  increase  membership,  an  ad¬ 
dress  list  was  published  in  February  of  1942,  of  all  members  and 
presumably  interested  non-members.  I  emphasize  presumably”  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  always  successful  in  interesting  the  non  memlx-rs. 
Due  partly  to  the  address  list  and  more  especially  to  the  distribution 
of  the  last  reunion  cards  and  preliminary  announcements  concerning 
this  one,  124  new  members  were  received  of  whom  12  are  life  mem¬ 
bers.  The  total  membership  now  showing  in  the  Secretary’s  files  is 
284  of  whom  132  are  life  members. 
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I  should  like  to  dose  the  Secretary’s  part  of  my  report  with  a  hearty 
tribute  to  the  members,  many  present  here,  who  have  written  letters 
from  all  over  the  country.  Your  interest  has  been  a  constant  incentive 
to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Secretary.  We  are  only  sorry  that  replies 
were  so  long  in  coming. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  letter  from  a  member  in  Norwich,  whom  many 
of  you  know,  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Yerrington: 

"Dear  Members:  I  would  enjoy  meeting  with  you  again  as  I  have 
many  times  in  the  past.  I  am  91  years  old  so  you  see  although  I  am 
pretty  well,  I  can’t  get  so  far  from  home.  I  have  paid  my  dues  regu¬ 
larly  and  I  hope  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.  Yours  cordially,  Mrs. 
Herbert  L.  Yerrington.” 

Mrs.  Yerrington’s  final  and  most  commendable  sentence  provides 
an  introduction  to  the  Treasurer’s  report.  Those  of  you  who  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  your  dues  are  paid  may  consult  me  during 
the  weekend  and  I  will  let  you  know. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  is  as  follows: 


September  1,  1937  —  August  15,  1947 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1937 

Dime  Savings  Bank  $  305.72 

•  Phoenix  State  Bank  &  Trust  1148.18 

$  1453.90 


Receipts: 

Huntington  Genealogical  Memoir 

After  Three  Centuries 

Dues 

Interest  on  Savings  Account 
Eor  Reunion  expenses 
Gift 
Refunds 


$  263.75 

149.85 
1457.50 
98.28 
235.40 
5.00 


6.34 

2216.12 
$  3670.02 


Expenditures: 

Reunion  1937 
Printing  of  Proceedings 
Reunion  1947 


$  453.00 

879.06 
59.75 
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Postage,  Stationery,  Printing 

420.79 

Secretarial  services 

255.16 

Storage,  After  Three  Centuries 

28.50 

Fee  to  disbursing  agent 

40.00 

Bank  service  charges 

8.00 

Fee  to  Historian 

25.00 

Refunds 

11.85 

$  2181.11 

Balance  on  hand,  August  15,  1947 

Savings  Account,  the  Cargill  Trust  Company, 

Putnam,  Conn.  $  562.88 

Checking  Account,  Cargill  Trust 

Company  926.03 

$  1488.91 
$  3670.02 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Christopher  Huntington 

Secretary-Treasurer 

.  .  .  Signed  as  audited  by  Clarence  W.  Huntington.  .  . 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON: 
There  are  two  things  to  be  noticed  about  the  report.  First,  in  reply 
to  the  frequently-received  question  of  where  the  dues  go,  the  answer 
is  into  reunion  expenses;  for  many  of  the  items  not  labeled  reunion 
expenses  really  come  under  that  heading,  such  as  "secretarial  services." 

Second,  notice  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  two  major  publi¬ 
cations,  the  Huntington  Genealogical  Memoir"  and  After  Three 
Centuries  ’.  You  heard  this  morning  that  the  memoir  had  paid  for 
itself.  It  is  doing  more;  it  is  paying  for  your  lunch!  '(Laughter) 

As  tar  as  the  story  about  the  dues  being  payable  every  other  year 
instead  of  each  year,  words  fail  me.  My  predecessors  and  I  hope  you 
won’t  take  too  strenuous  action,  and  I  hope  that  a  precedent  has 
been  set  to  make  the  Secretary’s  life  easier  rather  than  harder.  ( Ap¬ 
plause) 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Thank  you,  Chris¬ 
topher. 

All  those  who  thank  the  Treasurer  for  charging  too  much  will  raise 
their  right  hands. 
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Now,  will  those  opposed  raise  their  right  hands. 

It  seems  to  be  a  unanimous  affirmative  vote. 

Our  next  business  is  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Historian  and  you 
won’t  be  surprised  to  learn  who  he  is.  James,  please  show  yourself. 

DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON:  At  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  held  in  New  Haven,  November  2,  19-41,  Charles  Hunt¬ 
ington  Smith  was  appointed  Historian  and  delegated  to  bring  the 
Memoir  of  the  family,  published  in  1915,  up  to  date. 

Realizing  that  this  was  to  be  a  colossal  undertaking,  fully  expecting 
to  have  much  more  leisure  in  the  coming  years  and  being  a  near 
neighbor  and  friend,  I  volunteered  to  be  the  assistant  Historian  and 
work  with  Cousin  Charles  on  this  project.  We  had  barely  started  on 
the  work  when  Cousin  Charles  found  that  it  was  far  beyond  his 
strength  and  promptly  resigned. 

In  the  meantime,  war  had  been  declared  and  the  doctors  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  flocked  to  the  colors.  I  found  myself  far  busier  than  I 
ever  expected  to  be,  so  that  after  the  list  of  some  700  or  800  had 
been  sent  questionnaires — from  which  I  received  169  replies — I  found 
it  impossible  to  find  time  even  to  follow  up  these  returns.  So  I  laid 
them  aside  to  wait  for  better  times  which,  needless  to  say,  have  not 
as  yet  arrived.  I  have,  however,  studied  with  considerable  care  the 
vast  collection  of  family  data  which  Cousin  Frances  compiled,  and 
this  has  convinced  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  house  all  the  family  memoir  in  one  volume. 

I  therefore  propose  that,  if  possible,  we  find  three  historians:  one 
to  compile  the  data  from  the  descendants  of  Christopher,  the  son  of 
the  original  Simon;  a  second  for  the  descendants  of  his  son  Simon, 
and  a  third  for  the  descendants  of  the  other  children. 

In  the  1915  edition  of  the  memoir,  the  space  allotted  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Christopher  fills  338  pages.  With  the  vast  accumulation 
of  data — going  back  in  some  cases  several  generations — collected  by 
Cousin  Frances  Isabel,  the  number  of  pages  would  run  over  that  num¬ 
ber,  plus  all  the  additions  which  this  new  questionnaire  will  bring 
in  for  publication. 

The  descendants  of  the  second  Simon  fill  594  pages  in  the  memoir 
of  1915  and  the  material  already  accumulated  will  fill  a  generous 
volume.  With  what  should  come  in  before  publication,  it  will  make 
a  volume  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  published  memoir. 
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The  other  children  occupy  only  80  pages  in  the  memoir  of  1915, 
but  Cousin  Frances  had  dug  up  a  lot  of  material  here  as  well,  enough 
to  make  a  sizeable  volume. 

Such  a  division  as  I  suggest  will  have  to  be  made,  inevitably,  for 
the  family  increases  by  almost  arithmetical  progression.  So  it  would 
seem  to  me  wise  to  make  this  division  now. 

I  have  high  hopes  that,  in  the  near  future,  I  shall  have  much  more 
leisure  for,  in  October  of  the  present  year,  I  have  coming  to  work 
with  me  a  full-time  associate.  This  will  permit  me  to  devote  several 
days  a  week  to  writing  and  I  hope  to  devote  a  fair  share  of  this  time 
to  the  ’’Huntington  Family  Memoir.” 

This  wonderful  house  of  mine,  which  you  will  see  at  closer  range- 
tomorrow,  has  come  down  to  me  and  it  has  been  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  work  for  its  restoration  and  preservation.  But  I  cannot  pass 
it  on  to  the  next  generation  for  there  is  no  one  able  to  devo'e  the 
time  and  money  that  its  upkeep  requires.  It  is  a  priceless  possession 
and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  it  may  be  established  as  an  incorporated 
institution  for  the  study  of  Colonial  history. 

As  such,  it  might  appropriately  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Huntington  Family  Association.  After  you  have  seen  what  1  have  to 
show  you  tomorrow,  I  hope  you  will  go  forth  as  ambassadors  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  house,  with  its  unique  contents,  as  such  an  institution. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Thank  you,  James. 
That  gives  us  a  great  deal  to  think  about.  1  think  that  in  a  meeting  like 
this  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  contrast.  That  is  why  we  had  James 
towering  up  here  with  me  peeking  over  the  top. 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  give  you  something  quite  in  contrast  to  what 
you  have  had  and  what  you  expect.  I  will  call  my  talk,  "Cousins  and 
Cousins  and  Kiths.”  You  don’t  know  what  that  means,  but  perhaps 
if  you  did  you  wouldn’t  want  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

Cousins  are  a  good  invention.  Sometimes  they  are  very  useful;  more 
often,  they  are  just  good  fun.  My  ideas  about  them  have  expanded 
greatly  from  very  small  beginnings.  I  had  only  one  first  cousin.  As 
he  lived  in  Chicago  and  I  in  Maine,  he  was  generally  not  of  much 
use  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  owe  him  something  which  I  think  valuable 
— my  life.  They  tell  me  that  when  I  was  about  two  years  old  I  fell 
off  a  stone  parapet  into  a  pond.  Today,  the  pond  does  not  look  big 
enough  to  drown  a  cat,  but  even  now  it  is  no  place  for  a  two-year-old 
boy.  My  cousin,  then  seven  years  old,  and  my  sister,  a  year  his  junior, 
quickly  framed  a  primitive,  but  effective,  line  of  action.  They  twisted 
forked  sticks  into  my  clothes,  pulled  me  out,  and  here  I  am. 

I  also  am  indebted  to  my  lone  first  cousin  for  two  of  my  most  vivid 
early  memories.  When  I  was  almost  five  years  old  he  visited  us  again 
and  I  was  greatly  thrilled  to  have  a  big,  ten-year-old  boy  as  a  daily 
playmate.  In  the  digging  place”  of  our  garden,  as  we  called  it,  we 
dug  a  deep,  dark  hole.  It  was  exciting  work  to  pull  up  bucket  after 
bucket  of  earth,  and  then  go  down  a  short  ladder  and  see  how  damp 
the  bottom  was  becoming.  I  was  afraid  the  water  might  gush  into  our 
well  too  fast  and  drown  us.  I  wondered,  too,  what  would  happen  if 
we  really  got  to  China. 

Another  experience  was  even  more  thrilling.  Herbert — that  was 
his  name — said  he  could  throw  a  horse  chestnut  so  high  that  it  would 
never  come  down.  He  did.  I  bent  my  head  way  back  to  see  the  horse 
chestnut  go  up,  and  I  never  saw  anything  come  down. 

Since  those  days,  my  ideas  of  cousins  have  expanded.  While  I  was 
still  a  boy  I  discovered  that  there  was  another  kind  of  cousin — second 
cousins,  like  seconds  of  ice  cream.  They  proved  to  be  almost  as  useful 
as  first  cousins.  Then  I  took  a  wife.  Her  ideas  of  cousins  gave  me  a 
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real  shock.  She  had  cousins  in  every  dooryard,  and  she  treated  third 
and  fourth  cousins  just  as  if  they  were  near  relatives. 

After  that  my  cousinly  education  proceeded  apace.  My  own  three 
children  came  along,  and  almost  before  I  knew  it,  I  discovered  that 
they  had  no  less  than  twenty-nine  first  cousins,  not  to  mention  one 
first-step-cousin,  or  step-first-cousin.  That  was  all  right.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  having  so  many  nieces  and  nephews.  The  trouble  began  when 
those  nieces  and  nephews  grew  up  and  produced  a  crop  of  second 
cousins  whom  I  also  claim  as  nieces  and  nephews.  I  can’t  count  them, 
or  name  them,  or  tell  who  belongs  to  whom.  This  is  not  because  1  am 
stupid,  but  because  there  are  not  names  enough  to  go  around.  There 
are  two  Robbins,  three  Davids,  and  five  Bobs  among  my  various  grades 
of  nephews  and  nieces.  When  I  meet  a  nephew,  I  call  him  Bob.  If 
that  does  not  seem  right  I  switch  to  David. 

You  would  think  that,  after  having  so  much  trouble  with  cousins 
in  my  own  immediate  family,  I  would  fight  shy  of  them  in  the  larger 
family  relationships  which  give  rise  to  reunions  like  this.  Somehow  it 
did  not  work  out  that  way.  I  began  to  wonder  how  many  cousins  of 
all  kinds  I  have  and  what  they  are  doing.  Curiosity  of  that  kind  was 
really  the  motivating  force  which  led  me  to  propose  the  Huntington 
investigation  which  some  of  you  helped  to  finance,  and  which  finally 
became  a  serious  attempt  to  study  a  typical  New  England  family  in  a 
new  way.  The  work  was  done  by  our  cousin  Annette  Fallows  and  our 
good  family  friend,  Martha  Ragsdale.  Martha  liked  her  family  name 
so  much  that  when  she  married,  she  insisted  on  changing  only  to  Rag¬ 
land.  A  "land”,  she  reasoned,  is  only  an  expansion  of  a  dale”.  The 
three  of  us — Annette,  Martha  and  I — finally  produced  a  little  book 
which  we  called  "After  Three  Centuries.’’  It  might  just  as  well  have 
been  called,  "Our  Cousins,  Good  and  Bad.” 

Ten  years  ago,  I  talked  to  you  about  some  of  the  results  set  forth 
in  that  book.  I  oday,  I  want  to  review  a  little  of  what  is  said  there  and 
then  go  on  to  tell  you  of  some  further  research  along  the  same  line, 
but  based  on  hundreds  of  families.  Lastly,  I  want  to  raise  some  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  nature,  value,  and  future  of  an  inheritance  like*  ours. 

In  studying  the  great  consulship  to  which  we  belong,  I  began  with 
the  Simon  Huntington  who  died  of  smallpox  in  16H  on  his  way  to 
America  in  a  little  cockle-boat  of  a  sailing  ship.  For  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  he  and  his  wife  may  lx*  called  the  first  generation,  and  their 
children  the  second.  The  third  generation  consisted  of  twenty-four 
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cousins,  and  the  fourth  of  89  second  cousins.  The  larger  number  of 
persons  in  this  generation  shows  how  fast  the  population  increased  in 
those  old  colonial  days. 

Among  the  89  second  cousins  there  were  33  who  grew  to  manhood 
and  were  the  founders  ol  the  lines  of  descent  discussed  in  "After 
Three  Centuries.”  Each  generation  in  those  days  was  about  three  times 
as  numerous  as  the  last.  After  the  fourth  generation  I  cannot  tell  you 
just  how  many  cousins  there  were.  Our  "Huntington  Genealogical 
Memoir”  fails  at  that  point.  It  puts  boys  ahead  of  girls  and,  therefore, 
we  have  little  knowledge  of  the  descendants  of  the  sisters  of  the  33 
founders  of  Huntington  lines.  All  genealogies  are  like  that.  They  have 
to  be,  as  you  will  readily  see  when  we  look  at  the  arithmetic. 

How,  then,  is  anyone  to  know  how  many  cousins  he  has  now  when 
the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  generations  are  alive?  An  ap¬ 
proximate  answer  is  easy.  It  is  explained  in  After  Three  Centuries, 
but  when  that  book  was  written  I  did  not  express  the  answer  as  a 
simple  arithmetical  rule.  The  rule  is  that  on  the  average,  the  number 
of  cousins  descended  from  any  one  pair  of  ancestors  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  males  who  bear  the  original  family  name  multiplied  by  2 
in  the  first  generation  (brothers  and  sisters),  by  4  (2x2)  in  the 
second  generation  (cousins),  by  8  (2x2x2)  in  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  (second  cousins)  and  so  on. 

Now,  on  this  chart  the  solid  dots  are  supposed  to  be  men  or  boys 
who  are  born  with  the  name  Huntington.  The  open  dots  comprise 
all  others  who  are  of  Huntington  descent.  Let  us  suppose  that  every 
family  consists  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  grow 
up  and  in  their  turn  have  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  The  first  generation  will  comprise  three  brothers  who 
keep  the  original  name  and  their  three  sisters  who  lose  the  name 
through  marriage.  The  second  generation  will  consist  of  thirty-six 
cousins  in  six  families.  Half  of  the  thirty-six  will  be  born  with  the 
name  Huntington  and  half  with  some  other  name,  but  the  nine  Hunt¬ 
ington  girls  will  get  new  names  when  they  marry.  After  they  are  mar¬ 
ried,  these  thirty-six  cousins  will  include  nine  who  will  remain  Hunt¬ 
ingtons  all  their  lives,  and  twenty-seven  with  other  names;  2x2  makes 
4,  and  this  number  multiplied  by  the  nine  who  keep  the  name  makes 
36.  Figure  the  thing  out  for  yourself  and  you  will  see  that  the  next 
set  of  cousins,  the  third  generation,  will  comprise  eight  times  the 
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number  of  males  who  are  born  with  the  name,  and  so  on,  multiplying 
by  16,  by  32,  and  other  powers  of  two  as  the  mathematicians  say. 
All  who  are  thus  counted  as  cousins  will  have  the  same  percentage  of 
Huntington  descent  regardless  of  how  many  generations  it  may  be 
since  they  lost  the  name. 

This  kind  of  figuring  makes  the  Huntington  cousinship  a  bit  too 
large  for  a  real  reunion.  In  After  Three  Centuries  you  will  find  that 
in  1932  the  name  Huntington  was  borne  by  973  married  men,  5  32 
single  men,  and  approximately  1000  boys.  That  makes  2500  in  all. 
On  an  average  the  people  of  Huntington  descent  who  are  now  living 
belong  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  generation,  counting  the  brothers 
who  came  to  America  as  the  first.  That  means  that  in  order  to  cal¬ 
culate  our  cousinship  we  must  multiply  the  2500  males  by  more  than 
one  thousand.  The  total  then  must  be  three  or  four  million.  What?” 
you  say.  "Three  million  cousins?  Impossible!  How  can  each  of  us 
have  so  many?  If  I  have  three  million  Huntington  cousins,  why 
haven’t  I  also  three  million  along  the  lines  of  my  Smith,  Jones, 
Dwight,  Williams,  Conant  and  other  ancestors  and  how  many  does 


that  make? 


Your  question  certainly  needs  an  answer.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
eleventh  generation,  counting  ourselves  as  the  first,  everyone  has 
1024  ancestors — 512  married  pairs.  If  each  of  us  has  three  million 
Huntington  cousins,  each  must  also  have  somewhere  near  three  mil¬ 


lion  cousins  along  everyone  of  the  other  51  1  lines.  That  would  make 


a  billion  and  a  half  cousins,  almost  as  many  as  all  the  people  in  the 
world.  There  must  be  something  wrong  about  our  figuring. 

No,  the  figuring  is  all  right.  The  only  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  yet 
quite  finished.  No  one,  to  be  sure,  can  finish  it  exactly,  but  we  can 
readily  see  what  the  trouble  is.  Each  of  us  is  what  I  have  called  a 
cousin  to  himself  and  to  every  one  ol  his  other  cousins  in  an  amaz¬ 
ing  number  of  ways.  One  genealogist  has  found  that  he  and  his  wife 
are  cousins  in  at  least  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  they  by  no  means 
know  the  whole  story.  The  individual  ancestry  of  each  of  us  shows 
features  like  those  which  I  have  here  on  a  chart  prepared  by  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ziegler.  Her  name,  or  that  of  any  of  her  brothers 
or  sisters,  stands  at  the  bottom  and  represents  what  is  here  called 
the  first  generation,  because  we  are  now  working  backwards.  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  first  generation  there  are  successive  rings  of  larger  and 
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larger  size.  Her  two  parents  occupy  the  second  ring,  her  four  grand¬ 
parents  the  third,  her  eight  great-grandparents  the  fourth,  and  so  on 
out  to  the  tenth. 

No  one  who  has  an  old  New  England  ancestry  can  work  long  on 
such  a  chart  without  discovering  two  important  facts.  One  is  that  if 
you  can  find  out  the  names  of  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  your  ances¬ 
tors  in  the  tenth  generation,  you  are  doing  extremely  well.  In  my  own 
chart  in  that  generation,  only  four  of  the  236  spaces  on  my  mother’s 
side  are  filled,  and  only  82  of  the  236  on  my  father’s  side.  Even  in 
the  seventh  generation,  my  mother’s  side  shows  1 4  blank  spaces  out 
of  32,  although  all  on  the  Huntington  side  are  filled. 

The  scarcity  of  knowledge  on  my  mother’s  side  illustrates  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  compiling  genealogies.  She  was  a  Herbert.  The  ancestor  from 
whom  she  got  the  name  was  a  physician,  clergyman  and  chaplain  who 
did  not  come  to  America  until  the  French  and  Indian  War,  about 
120  years  after  the  first  Huntington  arrived.  Back  of  that  we  have 
not  traced  his  ancestry.  Moreover,  on  my  mother’s  side,  the  genera¬ 
tions  happen  to  be  longer  than  on  my  father’s.  If  you  are  descended 
from  a  succession  of  first-born  children,  your  birth  may  occur  only 
one  hunderd  years  after  that  of  your  great-great-grandfather.  If  you 
are  descended  from  a  similar  succession  of  last-born  children,  espe¬ 
cially  if  some  of  your  male  ancestors  marry  a  second  time,  your  birth 
may  not  occur  until  a  full  two  hundred  years  after  that  of  your 
great-great-grandfather. 

The  other  thing  that  you  are  part ically  certain  to  find  out  from  a 
chart  of  your  ancestors,  if  you  carry  it  back  far  enough,  is  that  the 
same  person  is  your  ancestor  along  more  than  one  line  and  that  you 
belong  to  more  than  one  generation.  Mary  Marvin  is  my  ancestor 
along  seven  different  lines.  When  we  got  acquainted  with  her  on  the 
chart,  both  my  nephew,  Lyman  Ziegler,  and  I  became  enamored  of 
her.  I  picture  her  as  a  rather  short,  plump,  brown-haired  person 
with  a  very  friendly  smile  and  so  much  charm  that  both  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  Thomas  Adgate,  who  is  one  of  my  ancestors,  and  her  second 
husband,  Richard  Bushnell,  who  is  also  my  ancestor,  quite  worshipped 
her.  Lyman  pictures  her  as  tall,  dark,  stately  and  rather  unapproach¬ 
able,  but  very  much  a  person  to  be  proud  of  haying  as  a  mother. 
Neither  of  us  knows  a  thing  about  her  except  that  she  falls  into  our 
ancestry  fourtimes  in  the  tenth  generation  on  my  sister’s  chart,  three 
times  in  the  ninth,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  times  in  the  part 
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of  the  chart  that  is  blank.  We  seem  to  be  Marvins  even  more  than 
Huntingtons. 

Nevertheless,  I  belong  once  to  the  eleventh  generation  from  the 
original  Simon  Huntington,  three  times  to  the  tenth  generation  and 
once  to  the  ninth.  So  I  must  be  a  cousin  to  myself  in  many  different 
ways.  Mrs.  Huntington  claims  that  I  owe  her  more  respect  than  she 

owes  me  because  she  belongs  to  the  honored  ninth  generation  from 

a  Williams  ancestor  whom  we  have  in  common  and  I  to  the  youthful 
tenth. 

Try  now,  to  imagine  how  many  spaces  you  would  fill  if  we  could 
make  a  chart  similar  to  the  one  made  by  my  sister,  but  running  the 

other  way  from  the  first  Simon  Huntington  down  to  the  present. 

Each  ot  us  would  be  in  it,  and  so  would  everyone  who  is  in  the 
"Family  Memoir’’,  but  all  ol  us  together  would  occupy  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  it.  If  each  space  for  a  name  occupied  half  a  square  inch, 
and  the  chart  were  lour  feet  high,  its  length  would  be  just  about 
a  quarter  ol  a  mile.  There  would  have  to  be  three  million  or  more 
spaces  in  it. 

But  how'  many  people  would  there  be?  Not  anywhere  near  three 
million,  lor  each  of  us  would  fill  several  spaces;  I  w'ould  fill  at  least 
five  and  so  would  each  ol  my  brothers,  sisters,  children,  nieces  and 
nephews.  Each  of  us  would  doubtless  fill  from  two  to  ten.  I  doubt 
whether  any  ol  you  would  fill  only  one.  II  there  are  now  one  million 
persons  ol  Huntington  descent,  the  average  number  of  spaces  for 
each  person  would  be  three.  Now'  you  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  each  ol  us  is  a  cousin  to  himself  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest  of  us 
in  several  different  ways.  It  all  ol  us  who  are  here  could  figure  out 
our  relationship  to  one  another,  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  us  would 
find  himself  related  to  everyone  else  in  a  surprising  and  most  con¬ 
fusing  number  of  ways. 

I  he  complexity  ol  our  consulships  is  illustrated  by  what  would 
happen  to  me  if  charts  were  made  beginning  with  each  pair  of  my 
ancestors  in  the  tenth  generation.  1  would  hold  not  only  seven  places 
in  Mary  Marvin  s  chart  and  five  in  Simon  Huntinglon’s,  but  two  in 
the  charts  ol  five  other  ancestors,  three  in  those  of  five  others,  and 
four  in  those  ol  three  more,  lliese  fourteen  ancestors  would  enable 
me  to  fill  37  spaces  instead  of  the  14  to  which  I  would  be  entitled  if 
no  cousins  ol  any  kind  had  married  one  another  since  the  early  part 
ol  the  1600  s.  In  all  the  extra  spaces  1  am  counted,  so  to  speak,  as 
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if  I  were  a  cousin  to  myself.  If  my  genealogical  chart  were  complete, 

I  would  undoubtedly  find  a  great  many  more  cases  of  descent  from 
the  same  person  along  several  different  lines. 

As  one  goes  back  from  generation  to  generation,  the  number  of 
one’s  ancestors  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
theoretical  number.  Everyone,  of  course,  has  two  parents,  and  normally 
four  grandparents.  The  marriage  of  first  cousins,  however,  cuts  the 
number  of  great-grandparents  from  eight  to  six,  and  the  marriage  of 
any  cousins  no  matter  how  remote  cuts  down  the  number  of  ancestors. 
Because  of  such  marriages,  the  ancestors  of  everyone  of  us  are  far 
fewer  than  the  theoretical  number.  In  my  own  ancestry  on  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  side,  I  know  at  least  the  first  name  of  82  ancestors  in  the 
tenth  generation.  That  does  not  mean  82  people.  There  have  been 
so  many  cousin  marriages  that  instead  of  82  people  there  are  really 
only  43.  Because  of  such  conditions  early  Puritan  settlers  of  southern 
New  England  form  a  group  of  cousins  numbering  several  million  and 
tied  together  by  all  sorts  of  cousinships,  some  close,  but  the  majority 
so  distant  that  we  know  nothing  about  them. 

All  this  talk  about  millions  of  cousins  has  had  a  definite  purpose.  I 
am  trying  to  make  you  realize  that  you  belong  to  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  significant  of  kiths.  Most  people  know  the  word  kith  only 
as  part  of  the  expression  "kith  and  kin”.  There  the  word  "  kin”  means 
definitely  "relatives ”.  "Kith”  means  a  broader  group — the  entire  fel¬ 
lowship  of  neighbors  and  friends,  the  broad  group  among  whom  the 
young  people  normally  find  husbands  and  wives.  I  have  used  the  word 
in  a  technical  sense  to  designate  "groups  of  people  with  a  similar  cul¬ 
ture  and  language  and  with  the  custom  of  intermarriage.”  A  kith  is 
formed  when  a  group  of  people  is  isolated  for  generations.  The  isola¬ 
tion  may  be  physical,  as  among  the  Icelanders  who  lived  almost  by 
themselves  for  ten  centuries.  Or  it  may  be  social,  as  among  the  Parsees 
of  India  and  the  Jews,  who  refrain  from  marrying  outside  their  own 
group.  A  kith  may  contain  members  of  highly  diverse  races  at  the  start 
but,  as  time  goes  on,  intermarriage  will  obliterate  racial  distinctions, 
and  the  whole  group  will  tend  to  become  more  or  less  homogeneous. 

Now,  consider  what  happened  to  our  Puritan  ancestors.  Practically 
all  of  them,  about  22,000  according  to  some  accounts,  came  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  in  the  period  from  1630  to  1642.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  Pilgrim,  but  the  total  number  of  persons  who  came 
to  southern  New  England  before  1630  was  very  small.  The  first  big 
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settlement  was  in  Boston,  but  places  like  Salem  and  Newburyport  v/ere 
also  soon  settled.  Some  of  the  earliest  settlers  soon  went  through  the 
wilderness  and  founded  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Norwich.  These 
earliest  settlements  served  as  centers  where  new  immigrants  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  founding  new  villages.  Successive  waves  of  Puritans  flee¬ 
ing  from  England  were  kindly  received  by  the  colonists  who  had  come 
earlier  and  were  cared  for  until  they  could  establish  themselves  farther 
out  in  the  wild  forest.  Thus,  two  things  happened;  First,  in  the  course 
of  only  about  twelve  years,  practically  the  whole  Puritan  migration  was 
finished.  Second,  the  earliest  colonists  were  located  close  to  the  coast 
o:  in  especially  favored  inland  villages  like  Hartford  and  Norwich, 
while  the  later  ones  were  located  in  more  or  less  concentric  rings 
around  the  old  settlements,  with  the  newest  people  on  the  outside. 

After  that,  for  two  long  centuries,  there  was  very  little  new  im¬ 
migration.  The  colonists  increased  very  rapidly  in  number  because  of 
the  size  of  their  families.  In  spite  of  occasional  epidemics,  the  number 
of  children  who  grew  up  was  large.  Most  people  married  someone 
from  their  own  village,  or  at  least  from  a  village  only  a  few  miles 
away.  Except  among  some  of  the  wealthier  families  and  among  the 
ministers,  the  boy  who  courted  a  girl  more  than  ten  miles  from  home 
was  rare.  Such  facts  help  to  explain  the  great  number  of  intermarriages 
of  second  and  third  cousins.  After  a  few  generations  almost  everyone 
in  a  village  was  some  sort  of  relation  to  almost  everyone  else.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  moving  around.  For  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  in  tact  almost  up  to  Revolutionary  times,  new  villages  were 
being  founded  even  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  At  that  same 
time  and  later  settlers  were  moving  north  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  or  west  to  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Now  picture  to  yourselves  the  situation  in  1830,  let  us  say,  at  about 
the  time  when  the  steam  engine  gave  a  great  impetus  to  manufacturing 
and  the  new  immigration  began.  All  over  southern  New  England,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  were  still  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  Villages 
filled  with  similar  people  were  widely  scattered  in  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  parts  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  There  was  no  actual  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  marriages  with  persons  who  were  not  of  Puritan  descent,  but 
there  was  a  tendency  to  frown  on  them  and,  anyhow,  Puritan  matches 
were  the  easy  and  normal  ones.  The  girls  and  boys  with  whom  the 
young  people  came  in  contact  and  from  whom  they  naturally  chose  hus¬ 
bands  or  wives  were  practically  all  of  Puritan  descent.  Nevertheless. 
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even  among  these  democratic  Puritans  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
social  stratification.  There  was  also  a  tendency  for  the  older  families  in 
the  places  that  were  settled  earliest  to  form  their  own  social  groups, 
while  the  descendants  of  people  who  came  a  little  later  and  settled  in 
other  villages  farther  inland  also  tended  to  marry  among  themselves. 
Thus,  the  people  of  Puritan  descent  a  century  ago  still  formed  a  rather 
distinct  kith  which  did  not  intermarry  much  with  other  people,  but 
was,  nevertheless,  itself  somewhat  divided  into  social  groups  depending 
in  part  on  the  date  when  their  ancestors  reached  America. 

This  Puritan  kith  is  still  a  highly  important  element  in  our  social 
system,  even  though  it  has  gradually  been  breaking  down  during  the 
last  century  by  reason  of  intermarriage  with  many  other  groups.  Ten 
years  ago,  at  Norwich,  I  told  you  something  about  it  in  connection  with 
our  own  Huntington  branch  of  the  kith.  1  tried  to  impress  on  you  the 
fact  that  we  are  less  important  as  Huntingtons  than  as  representatives  of 
a  large  group  of  families  all  of  whom  bear  the  Puritan  inheritance  both 
biologically  and  culturally.  Since  the  Huntington  Reunion  of  1937  I 
have  made  a  far  broader  study  of  the  Puritan  kith  to  which  all  these 
families  belong.  In  other  words,  I  have  studied  a  big  sample  of  the 
whole,  huge  cousinship  to  which  we  belong. 

T  he  part  of  this  study  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about  now  is  based  on 
588  family  names  which  belonged  primarily  to  southern  New  England 
iq  1790  and  were  then  represented  by  at  least  25  heads  of  families.  I 
got  the  names  from  the  published  list  of  the  census  of  that  year.  From 
the  list  I  simply  took  all  names  whose  bearers  then  lived  in  southern 
New  England  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50%.  Next,  I  divided  the  names 
into  four  groups  according  to  the  date  when  they  first  appear  in  the 
records  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or  Rhode  Island.  The  first  group 
consists  of  193  names  that  first  appear  from  1620  to  1635.  Our  Hunt¬ 
ington  name  belongs  to  this  group  because  it  was  in  the  year  1633  that 
Simon  died  on  shipboard  and  his  wife  and  four  children  settled  in  Rox- 
bury  before  moving  to  Norwich. 

The  second  group  comprises  233  names  that  first  appear  from  1636 
to  1643,  when  the  Puritan  migration  ended;  the  third,  138  that  appear 
in  1644  to  1692;  and  the  fourth,  24  names  whose  first  representative 
did  not  come  till  after  1692.  The  number  of  names  in  each  group  rep¬ 
resents  roughly  the  amount  of  immigration  into  southern  New  England 
in  each  period.  After  1643,  when  Cromwell  s  rebellion  ended  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  a  period  of  fifty  years  shows  only 
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about  a  quarter  as  much  immigration  as  the  preceding  12  years.  In  the 
following  century,  up  to  1790,  there  were  only  one-tenth  as  many  new¬ 
comers  as  during  the  short  twelve  years  of  the  main  migration. 

Most  of  the  588  names  belonging  to  the:e  tour  groups  were  brought 
to  this  country  by  only  a  single  family  before  1790.  They  include  such 
names  as  Angell,  Conant,  Mather,  and  Seymour,  together  with  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  names  of  Presidents  ot  this  country — Cleveland, 
Coolidge,  Garfield,  Lincoln,  Pierce  and  Tyler. 

In  addition  to  the  588  names  belonging  primarily  to  southern  New 
England,  I  also  selected  seven  widely-used  names  which  trom  earliest 
times  have  been  found  in  relatively  equal  numbers  in  all  parts  ot  the 
country — Adams,  Brown,  Edwards,  Jones,  Smith.  Stone  and  Williams. 
These  names  were  borne  by  many  early  Puritans.  Two  of  our  presidents 
belong  to  a  branch  ot  Adams  family  which  is  the  most  famous  ot  all 
American  families.  Nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  people  named 
Adams,  like  those  named  Smith  or  Jones  are  average  people.  They  rep¬ 
resent  a  great  variety  of  types  and  are  descended  from  ancestors  who 
have  come  to  this  country  at  all  times  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  Pur¬ 
itans  up  to  the  present.  Thus,  the  seven  widely-used  names  represent 
the  great  mass  ol  plain,  good  Americans  derived  from  English  ancestry. 
T  hey  constitute  what  may  be  called  an  average  sample  of  the  American 
people. 

After  having  selected  the  four  groups  of  names  representing  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  the  early  Puritan  migration  and  one  group  representing  a 
random  sample  ol  all  Americans  of  English  descent,  1  counted  the 
number  of  people  bearing  each  name  in  58  large  cities — well  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  United  States.  T  his  indicated  that  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  there  are  approximately  the  following  numbers  of  people  be¬ 
longing  to  each  of  the  five  groups:  1620-16.55  group,  1,100,000; 
1636-1642  group,  1,430,000;  164  5-1692  group,  5  5  5,000;  1693-1790 
group,  82,000;  and  random  sample  (Adams,  Brown,  etc.)  3,120,000. 
The  seven  widely  used  names  have  as  many  representatives  as  have  the 
whole  of  the  other  588  New  England  names. 

Having  learned  how  many  people  there  now  are  in  each  group,  the 
next  step  was  to  find  out  how  far  the  six  groups  differ  at  present  in 
their  occupations  and  achievements.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  used  the 
method  described  in  After  1'hree  Centuries.  I  counted  the  number  of 
persons  bearing  each  name  in  W  ho's  Who,  and  in  lists  of  authors,  so¬ 
cial  workers,  scientists,  doctors,  engineers,  inventors  who  have  taken 
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out  patents,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  directors  of  business  and  other 
corporations.  1  tried  also  to  get  figures  as  to  how  many  paupers  there 
were,  but  I  could  get  those  only  for  a  few  names.  Then  it  was  easy  to 
find  out  how  many  people  belong  to  each  of  these  categories  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  number  of  persons  bearing  each  kind  of  name. 
The  results  are  amazingly  uniform.  In  every  one  of  the  ten  criteria 
mentioned  above,  the  oldest  New  England  names  stand  highest,  and 
the  next  oldest  group  stands  almost  equally  high.  Those  with  an  ances¬ 
try  dating  primarily  from  the  post-Puritan  period  from  1643  to  1692 
stand  lower  in  all  our  tests  except  the  number  of  lawyers.  They  have 
more  lawyers  than  the  group  with  an  ancestry  dating  primarily  from 
163 6  to  1642,  but  less  than  the  group  with  an  ancestry  dating  primarily 
from  1620  to  1636.  Coming  on  down  to  the  small  group  bearing  names 
that  appeared  in  New  England  between  1692  and  1790,  we  find  that 
these  people,  and  likewise  the  huge  group  with  widely  used  names 
such  as  Adams,  Jones,  and  Smith,  invariably  rank  only  one-third  to 
one-half  as  high  as  the  groups  with  the  oldest  names.  In  other  words, 
if  we  consider  large  groups  and  not  individuals,  the  chances  that  a  per¬ 
son  who  bears  an  old  name  like  ours  will  be  included  in  Who's  Who, 
enter  a  profession,  make  an  invention,  or  become  a  director  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  are  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  similar  chances  for  a  person 
of  ordinary  English  descent. 

Do  we  owe  this  advantage  simply  to  our  names?  In  choosing  a  pro¬ 
fession,  in  searching  for  jobs,  in  being  chosen  for  honorary  positions, 
does  the  mere  fact  that  a  person  is  called  Aldcn,  Balch,  Carrington, 
Dewey,  Easton,  Faunce,  Gallup,  Hastings,  or  Ingersoll  help  him  to 
any  great  extent?  These  names  belong  to  our  oldest  group  and  are  the 
ones  that  appear  first  under  each  of  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
A  reviewer  of  my  book  Mainsprings  of  Civilization  suggested  that  such 
names  in  themselves  might  give  people  an  advantage.  In  other  words, 
if  a  boy  named  Smith  and  a  boy  named  Huntington  apply  for  the  same 
job.  unconsciously  the  person-  says,  "Huntington,  that  is  a  good  old 
name.  He  comes  from  a  good  family.  I  will  give  him  a  chance  ahead 
of  the  Smith  boy.’’ 

The  reviewer  also  said  that  if  1  had  used  the  names  of  people’s 
mothers,  which  most  people  do  not  know,  the  results  might  have  been 
different.  I  tested  the  matter  by  going  through  Who's  Who  again  and 
classifying  people  according  to  their  mother's  name.  I  wonder  if  your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  I  expected  the  same  result  as  before,  but  I 
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was  wrong.  When  the  mothers’  names  are  used,  the  contrast  between 
the  different  types  of  names  is*  much  greater  than  with  the  fathers’ 
names.  So  far  as  biological  inheritance  is  concerned,  a  mother  and  a 
father  are,  of  course,  equally  important,  and  a  child’s  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  increased  if  they  are  both  ot  Puritan  ancestry.  Nevertheless,  a 
good  mother  is  much  more  to  be  desired  than  a  good  father. 

In  other  words,  if  your  mother  was  a  Huntington  you  have  more 
chance  of  profiting  thereby — provided  there  is  any  profit  in  being  a 
Huntington — than  if  your  father  is  a  Huntington.  (Laughter).  Now, 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  there  arc  more  women  than  men  here. 
Figures  that  I  read  this  morning  show  that  the  name  "Huntington’’  is 
borne  by  more  men  than  women,  but  when  women  lose  that  name, 
they  become  more  fully  Huntington  than  the  men.  Well,  women  are 
funny  things.  (Laughter) 

The  reason  for  the  greater  importance  of  women  than  of  men  as 
parents  is  simple.  The  mother  gives  the  child  its  main  training  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  early  childhood,  and  that  training  is  one  of  the  basic  foun- 
dations  of  character  and  achievement.  The  Huntington  family  has  been 
highly  successful  not  because  the  first  Huntington  man  gave  it  a  good 
biological  start,  but  because  Huntington  men  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  marry  high-grade  wives.  The  people  who  bear  the  earliest 
names  had  an  advantage  primarily  because  they  were  almost  compelled 
to  marry  people  of  their  own  kind  descended  from  the  earliest  settlers 
who  were  the  ones  most  highly  selected  through  migration. 

The  first  settlers  in  New  England  were  a  highly  picked  group.  Un¬ 
less  they  had  been  thus  picked,  they  never  would  have  braved  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  long  ocean  voyage,  a  landing  on  a  wild  and  hostile  coast,  and 
a  long,  bitter  struggle  to  clear  the  forest  and  make  a  living  under  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  that  we  can  scarcely  understand.  They  had  to  be 
vigorous  in  body,  resourceful,  brave,  self-reliant,  and  highly  capable  of 
adapting  themselves  to  new  circumstances.  They  needed  also  a  strong 
motive  such  as  their  religious  convictions,  which  were  the  result  of 
independent  thinking.  How  far  we  owe  our  present  advantages  to  the 
biological  traits  of  these  earliest  ancestors  and  how  far  to  the  kind  of 
training  that  has  been  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  no  one 
can  tell.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  up  to  now  the  more  any  group  has 
had  ol  the  earliest  type  Puritan  ancestry,  the  better  it  has  been  for 
them. 
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Studies  such  as  I  have  just  outlined  lead  to  some  very  vital  and  per¬ 
plexing  problems.  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  am  too  serious  if  I  state 
some  of  them,  and  I  suggest  that,  after  I  have  finished  speaking,  the 
rest  of  you  ask  cjuestions  and  express  your  own  ideas,  especially  if  they 
disagree  with  mine. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  superior  achievements  of  persons  with  a  high 
percentage  of  old  Puritan  New  England  descent  is  so  overwhelming 
that  no  reviewer  of  my  books,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  questioned  its  va¬ 
lidity.  A  good  many,  however,  doubt  whether  there  is  any  appreciable 
biological  element  in  the  matter.  They  say  that  the  main,  it  not  the 
only,  reason  for  the  strong  tendency  of  people  with  a  Puritan  ancestry 
to  enter  the  professions,  become  business  executives,  make  inventions, 
succeed  to  an  unusual  degree  in  these  lines  of  effort,  get  into  Who's 
Who.  and  avoid  falling  into  either  crime  or  dependency  is  that  they 
get  unusually  good  training  at  home  and  grow  up  in  a  level  of  society 
such  that  they  have  unusual  opportunities.  No  sane  person  would  deny 
that  the  training  is  good  and  the  opportunities  great.  The  facts,  that  I 
have  told  you  about  the  greater  value  of  having  a  Puritan  mother  than 
a  Puritan  father  leave  no  doubt  about  the  early  training,  and  many 
other  facts  show  the  importance  of  the  opportunities. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  of  our  Huntington  family  and  of  the 
big  Puritan  kith  to  which  we  belong  are  not  very  good.  According  to 
the  study  described  in  After  Three  Centuries ,  the  people  named  Hunt¬ 
ington  belong  to  a  fairly  high  social  level.  Practically  60%  of  all  the 
Huntingtons  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  and  22%  are  college 
graduates.  This  last  percentage  is  fully  four  times  as  high  as  for  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time.  In  the  last 
generation  or  two,  the  people  named  Huntington,  and  presumably  other 
people  of  the  great  Puritan  kith,  have  been  about  1 1  times  as  likely  to 
go  to  college  and  four  or  five  times  as  likely  to  finish  high  school  as 
have  our  fellow  citizens  in  general.  The  difference  between  our  kith 
and  the  population  as  a  whole  is  diminishing,  but  people  of  Puritan 
descent  must  still  be  at  least  five  times  as  likely  to  lx?  college  gradu¬ 
ates  as  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  occupations,  we  find  that  about  a  third  of  all  the 
Huntington  men  are  engaged  in  the  professions  or  are  business  execu¬ 
tives.  On  the  other  hand,  only  about  one-tenth  are  farmers  or  unskilled 
laborers.  When  our  Puritan  kith  is  compared  with  the  population  as  a 
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whole,  its  members  have  four  times  as  great  a  chance  of  becoming  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  twice  as  much  chance  of  being  business  executives, 
but  they  are  only  half  as  likely  as  the  others  to  be  farmers. or  unskilled 
laborers.  The  chances  that  they  will  be  clerks  or  skilled  laborers  are 
about  the  same  as  for  the  general  population. 

Our  material  prosperity  is  about  what  one  would  expect  from  our 
education  and  occupations.  The  Huntingtons  are  about  twice  as  likely 
to  be  home-owners  as  the  population  as  a  whole.  Our  city  people  have 
30%  more  telephones  than  the  average,  and  our  farmers  have  twice  as 
many  as  white  farmers  in  general.  Whether  we  judge  by  house  owner¬ 
ship,  telephones  or  other-  indications  such  as  automobiles,  the  average 
Huntington  is  quite  comfortably  situated. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  this  kith  ot  ours  has  much  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  Let  us  compare  the  number  of  children  in  families  of  the  types 
that  predominate  among  us  with  the  number  among  other  types  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  largest  section  consists  of  people  who  engage  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  or  are  business  executives.  Such  people  have  at  least  a  high  school 
education,  have  an  I.Q.  above  110,  and  are  prosperous  enough  so  that 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  any  real  want. 

1  wish  the  Executive  Committee  could  make  some  mental  tests.  I 
would  love  to  know  the  I.Q.’s  of  you  who  are  here  present.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  I.Q.’s  here  are  less  than  110,  I  mean  that 
seriously.  People  with  lower  I.Q.’s  just  don’t  come  to  things  like  this. 
( Laughter) 

Farmers  and  laborers  today  have  approximately  80  per  cent  more 
children  than  professional  men  and  business  executives.  People  with 
I.Q.’s  below  90  have  60  per  cent  more  than  those  with  I.Q.’s  above 
1 10,  who  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Puritan  Kith.  The 
contrasts  on  the  basis  ot  education  are  still  greater.  People  who  have 
not  finished  grade  school,  a  group  which  forms  only  9 %  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingtons  but  27%  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  have  more  than  twice 
as  many  children  as  the  ones  who  have  been  through  college  or  high 
school.  In  1940  the  uneducated  people  had  363  children  for  every  100 
women,  whereas  the  high  school  and  college  graduates  had  only  169. 
These  educated  people  torm  55%  of  the  Huntingtons,  and  only 
27%  ot  the  general  population.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  three 
generations,  an  average  100  of  the  children  will  include  60  whose  an¬ 
cestors  now  torm  the  quarter  of  our  population  who  do  not  finish 
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grade  school,  about  30  whose  ancestors  now  form  the  half,  more  or 
less,  who  finish  grade  school  but  not  high  school,  and  only  10  whose 
ancestors  belong  to  the  quarter  or  more  who  finish  high  school. 

The  age  at  which  people  have  children  makes  an  amazing  difference 
in  the  number  of  their  descendants.  Suppose  there  are  two  women,  one 
of  whom  leaves  school  before  she  finishes  the  8th  grade  and  has  a 
daughter  when  she  is  19,  another  daughter  at  21,  and  another  at  23. 
Now,  suppose  the  other  woman  goes  on  studying,  gets  a  Ph.D.,  and  is 
married  at  30.  She  bears  daughters  at  the  age  of  31,  33,  and  35.  Sup¬ 
pose  further,  that  the  daughters  of  these  tw'o  women  behave  like  their 
mothers.  Each  uneducated  daughter  will  bear  daughters  of  her  own  at 
the  age  of  19,  21  and  23,  whereas  the  educated  daughters  will  bear 
their  daughters  at  the  age  of  31,  33  and  35.  How  many  descendants 
would  each  of  the  two  original  mothers  have  when  she  reaches  the  age 
of  80  '  The  answer  is  amazing.  The  uneducated  woman  would  have  9 
grandchildren,  27  great  grandchildren,  and  12  great-great-grandchil¬ 
dren — 48  descendants.  The  educated  woman  would  have  only  her  nine 
grandchildren.  No  great  grandchildren  would  be  born  to  her  until  the 
other  woman  had  had  18  more  great-great-grandchildren.  Of  course  I 
have  given  an  extreme  and  impossible  example — 66  descendants  in 
contrast  to  9 — but  the  principle  is  clear. 

Such  figures  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed.  This 
kith  of  ours  used  to  have  large  families  and  to  increase  faster  than 
other  parts  of  the  population.  Today  it  is  declining  in  numbers  very 
rapidly  and  is  losing  its  characteristics  through  intermarriage  with  other 
groups.  The  picture  looks  rather  dark  if  w-e  think  that  wre  have  an  in¬ 
heritance  which  is  worth  saving.  We  are  so  slow  about  having  children 

that  our  generations  are  much  longer  than  those  of  many  other  groups. 
In  an  extreme  case,  one  person  might  have  great-grandchildren,  and 
even  great-great-grandchildren  at  the  end  of  100  years  w-hile  another 
would  not  have  them  until  200  years.  One,  you  see,  marries  early  and 
the  other  marries  late. 

From  this  point  of  view  almost  the  only  bright  spot  is  that,  in  re¬ 
cent  decades,  the  people  who  are  most  successful  have  more  children 
than  those  who  are  a  little  less  successful.  For  example,  studies  of  the 
graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  other  colleges  indicate  a 
higher  birthrate  among  people  who  achieve  much  than  those  who 
achieve  little.  The  Yale  data  are  especially  significant.  The  members  of 
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three  classes  that  had  been  out  of  college  more  than  25  years  were 
classified  by  several  of  their  classmates  according  to  their  success  in 
making  themselves  useful  members  of  society.  Then  they  were  divided 
into  ten  groups  according  to  their  average  ratings  on  the  scale  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  number  of  children  per  man  in  each  group  was  next  as¬ 
certained.  The  least  successful  tenth  had  the  least  children,  and  the  size 
of  the  families  increases  steadily  from  the  least  to  the  most  successful 
tenth.  Unfortunately,  even  the  most  successful  group  does  not  have 
enough  children  to  replace  itself  from  generation  to  generation.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  the  tendency  for  successful  and  useful  people  to  have  larger 
families  than  the  less  successful  really  prevails  widely  among  people 
who  are  successful,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  Our  Huntington  family  and  the  Puritan  kith  may  survive  or 
will  at  least  pass  on  their  inheritance  through  intermarriage  with  other 
groups. 

If  we  accept  the  reasoning  that  I  have  tried  to  set  before  you,  what 
value  should  we  attach  to  cousinship  in  the  great  group  of  which  all 
persons  of  Huntington  descent  are  a  part?  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  future 
generations  that  people  who  have  this  kind  of  inheritance,  both  bio¬ 
logical  and  social,  should  marry  among  themselves  and  thus  preserve 
the  old  qualities  and  again  make  themselves  into  a  kith?  Or  is  it  better 
that  they  should  intermarry  with  other  groups,  thus  diluting  their  in¬ 
heritance,  but  spreading  it  more  widely  throughout  the  general  popula¬ 
tion?  This  last  is  the  plan  now  actually  in  operation.  Nevertheless,  like 
tends  to  marry  like,  and  there  is  still  a  strong  tendency  for  Puritan  de¬ 
scendants  to  marry  one  another.  The  most  important  point  is  that  in 
the  ideal  marriage  whatever  fine  qualities  one  of  the  pair  may  possess 
either  biologically  or  culturally  should  be  matched  by  equally  good 
qaulities  of  both  kinds  in  the  other  member. 

I  have  talked  long  enough.  I  want  to  add  one  more  idea.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  if  a  young  man  wants  a  good  wife,  a  happy  home,  and 
successful  children,  he  had  better  pick  a  girl  who  is  a  real  Puritan  in 
character  no  matter  what  her  name  or  descent  may  be.  That  is  all.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

I  meant  to  say  earlier,  that  if  you  have  any  questions  about  what  I 
have  said  or  if  you  have  some  points  of  view  different  from  mine,  we 
can  spend  a  few  minutes  in  discussion.  Does  anyone  want  to  ask  a 
question  or  make  a  comment? 
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MR.  ROSS  HUNTINGTON:  Perhaps  you  can  tell  what  effect  in¬ 
heritance  has-  on  children  of  Puritan  ancestry  compared  w’ith  those  of 
any  other  group  when  such  children  are  brought  up  by  foster  parents 
who  have  no  family  inheritance  or  training. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  There  have  been  a 
good  many  studies  of  that  problem,  but  often  the  results  are  incon¬ 
clusive  because  the  children  are  a  selected  group.  They  are  orphans  per¬ 
haps  because  their  parents  had  poor  health  and  therefore  died  early. 
Thus  the  question  of  health  enters  the  problem  at  once.  If  an  orphan’s 
parents  died  before  they  were  40,  the  child  is  likely  to  have  a  relatively 
poor  inheritance.  The  biological  inheritance  may  not  be  bad  mentally, 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  child  may  lack  vigor. 

DR.  CHARLES  H.  PENNOYER:  Doctor,  do  you  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  Quakers  and  Puritans  and  Mayflower  Pilgrims  and  Puritans?  I 
happen  to  be  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Pilgrims.  I 
wondered  if  you  identified  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  as  Puritans  or  Quak¬ 
ers  as  Puritans.  In  our  Society  we  call  Pilgrims,  Quakers,  Puritans  and 
Swedes  and  all  the  early  settlers  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  and  not  Puritans 
and  Quakers.  Do  you  differentiate? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  The  first  answer  to 
that  reasonable  question  is  that  I  said  nothing  about  Pilgrims.  So  far 
as  I  know  they  are  a  minor  group.  Instead  of  22,000  people  who  are 
Puritans,  they  number  not  more  than  300  or  400,  including  those  that 
came  later.  There  are  no  special  differences  between  Pilgrims  and  Puri¬ 
tans;  both  groups  had  very  strong  religious  convictions.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  any  group  which  has  strong  convictions  like  that  and 
is  willing  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  those  convictions,  shows  the  same 
general  qualities.  The  Parsees  in  India,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  are  all  alike  in  this  respect.  It  is  very  interesting,  also,  to  find 
groups  of  Mohammedans,  a  reformed  sect,  that  display  the  same  qual¬ 
ities.  I  am  convinced  that  the  fact  that  any  group  has  strong  convictions 
reveals  that  their  minds  are  working.  They  may  come  to  the  wrong 
conclusions,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  strong  convictions  means  that 
they  have  a  certain  kind  of  strength  of  mind.  And  the  fact  that  they 
suffer  persecution  and  endure  hardships  shows  also  that  they  have 
strength  of  character.  Under  the  stress  of  persecutions  like  that,  and  of 
migrations  also,  only  the  physically  select,  only  the  strong,  can  stand 
up;  the  weaklings  die.  The  greatest  selective  factor  that  I  know  of  is 
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religious  conviction,  although  other  factors  work  in  the  same  way.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  the 
convictions  are  right  or  wrong  according  to  our  ideas,  provided  they 
lead  to  a  high  type  of  moral  conduct,  and  also  provided  people  have 
the  strength  to  stand  up  for  them. 

MR.  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON:  I  noted  one  very  important  fact 
in  your  findings,  namely,  that  we  are  a  dying  race  and  in  a  short  time 
or  comparatively  short  time  we  may  he  extinct.  You  ask  the  question 
whether  that  is  good  or  bad  for  the  world.  I  am,  as  you  know,  Ells¬ 
worth,  desperately  interested  in  the  world  and  in  the  prevention  of 
annihilation  of  the  human  race  by  the  human  race.  I  am  wondering  if 
it  would  be  a  proper  observation  to  find  in  your  discourse  that  you 
intimate  we  are  a  dying  race,  because  of  dispersing  our  characteristics 
throughout  the  world  into  other  people;  weakening  them,  to  be  sure, 
but  dispersing  these  characteristics  more  widely.  The  question  is  by 
marrying  into  our  own  kind  we  could  hold  onto  our  convictions,  power 
and  characteristics;  but  by  doing  as  we  are  doing  in  recent  generations 
— spreading  out  our  characteristics  through  outside  marriages — that 
method  is  aiding  the  very  things  we  wish  to  secure;  the  abolition  of 
war,  the  abolition  of  strife,  and  the  promotion  of  world  peace.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  more  important  to  carry  on  our  convictions 
and  maintain  these  in  our  small  groups,  or  to  disperse  them  more  wide¬ 
ly  and  thereby,  perhaps,  preserve  the  human  race.  Is  that  a  fair  observa¬ 
tion  ? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  perfectly 
fair.  I  am  much  less  sure  about  such  problems  now  than  I  used  to  be. 
In  all  such  questions  I  like  to  think  that  we  are  growing  in  wisdom 
but  we  need  far  more  than  our  present  wisdom  in  order  to  decide 
which  of  your  two  policies  is  better. 

MR.  ROSS  HUNTINGTON:  I  would  beg  to  differ  with  you  on 
the  problem  of  orphans.  Many  children  are,  or  have  been,  orphaned  by 
wars  or  accidents  of  occupation.  This  has  no  bearing  on  the  biological 
inheritance  of  the  family.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  war  casual¬ 
ties  must  have  had  such  convictions  to  volunteer.  In  taking  a  group  of 
orphan  children  of  various  backgrounds  and  having  them  brought  up 
by  foster  parents,  they  might  take  war  orphan  children  from  the  First 
or  Second  World  Wars. 
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PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  There  have  been 
many  studies  of  orphans  who  have  been  placed  in  orphanages  or  in  pri¬ 
vate  families.  In  many  cases  experts  have  compared  the  foster  parents’ 
own  children  with  the  adopted  children.  The  general  conclusion  is  very 
clear:  in  spite  of  many  exceptions  children  tend  in  a  broad  way  to  be 
like  their  parents.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  that  doesn’t 
solve  the  question  of  biological  heredity. 

DR.  CHARLES  PENNOYER:  It  is  not  merely  an  historical  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  others.  The  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  and  the  Puritans  of  Connecticut  were  liberal,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  compared  with  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  make  a  study  of  how  they  came  out  in  their  liberalism. 
In  the  early  environment  there  was  a  bad  influence  of  the  home  in  two 
directions:  the  indulgent  home  and  the  too  strict  home.  The  Puritan 
home  was  too  strict  as  developed  originally  but  the  kind  of  caliber  of 
the  liberal  Puritans  of  Connecticut  will  show,  if  we  make  a  study.  I  do 
believe  that  this  gentleman  over  here  has  given  us  a  hope  that  there 
are  other  Puritans,  rather  liberal  Puritans,  now  carrying  on  in  the 
world,  in  which  to  take  great  hope.  In  many  directions  movements 
are  going  on  which,  perhaps,  have  taken  some  examples  from  the 
liberal  Puritans  of  New  England.  If  they  have,  we  are  not  going  to 
lose  out.  They  have  not  only  contributed  a  part  but  have  given  the 
example. 

There  have  been  examples  in  the  other  way.  I  remember  one  time 
a  great  New  England  gathering  wanted  to  assemble  in  the  home  of 
one  of  the  great  families  of  New  England  but  found  the  old  ancestral 
home  was  settled  by  feeble-minded  people.  I  remember  in  the  S.P.C.C.. 
of  Massachusetts  some  of  the  worst  characters  in  the  old  Puritans.  It 
isn’t  all  too  good.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lots  of  liberal  Puritans, 
of  other  names;  many,  many  names.  That  is  the  encouraging  part, 
and  these  families  are  not  losing  out  after  all. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  am  an  optimist 
too.  I  wish  we  could  all  be  optimists,  but  an  optimist  is  not  always  the 
best  person  in  the  world.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  'possum  up  in  the 
tree  ? 

Well,  there  was  a  ’possum,  a  nice  big  fat  possum  up  in  a  tree.  A 
darky  came  along  and  said,  "Nice  little  possum  up  there,  good  and  fat. 
Guess  I'll  get  that  ’possum.”  There  were  a  lot  of  broken  branches  and 
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he  couldn’t  climb  the  tree.  He  looked  the  situation  over,  and  decided  it 
was  useless  to  do  anything.  So  he  went  home.  He  was  a  pessimist. 

Another  day  the  ’possum  was  up  in  the  tree  and  another  man  came 
along.  He  looked  at  that  little  possum  and  said,  "Ah,  that  ’possum 
look  mighty  good.  I  gotta  get  that  possum.  He  sure  can’t  stay  up  that 
tree  forever.  He’ll  sure  come  down  before  long.  I'll  just  lie  down  here 
on  this  good  grass  and  wait  for  him.”  He  lay  down  and  \.cnt  to  s’ecp 
and  the  ’possum  went  off  to  another  tree.  That  man  was  an  optimist. 

A  third  man  came  along  another  day  and  said,  "That’s  a  mighty  fine 
’possum.  I  got  to  get  that  ’possum,  and  I’m  sure  going  to  get  that  ’pos¬ 
sum.’’  He  climbed  the  tree  and  got  him.  He  was  a  "possumist.” 

(Laughter  and  Applause) 

This  ends  our  afternoon  meeting. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  are  dismissed 
now. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  4:05  P.M.  .  .  . 


FRIDAY  EVENING  SESSION 


.  .  .  The  Friday  Evening  Session  convened  at  8:35  P.M.,  Presidenc 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  presiding  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  May  I  have  your 
attention. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  too  many  things  about  the  Huntingtons  but 
one  of  the  things  that  the  Huntingtons  do  is  to  choose  very  good 
husbands  and  wives.  I  did  that  myself.  We  have  a  nice  custom  in  our 
house;  if  I  do  something  good,  I  say  it  is  because  I  am  a  Huntington; 
if  I  do  something  bad,  I  say  to  my  wife,  "You  haven’t  trained  me 
right  these  last  few  decades.” 

One  Huntington,  let  me  tell  you,  did  a  good  job  in  choosing,  not 
a  wife,  but  a  husband.  That  was  Katherine  Huntington  and  she  chose 
William  Annin.  He  is  an  editor,  a  farmer,  and  a  Princeton  graduate, 
and  a  very  good  man.  He  has  consented  to  be  toastmaster.  I  am  very 
glad  because  that  relieves  me  of  the  responsibility  and  gives  you  a 
chance  to  be  presided  over  by  a  good  man.  Mr.  Annin.  '(Applause) 

.  .  .  Mr.  William  S.  Annin  took  the  Chair  .  .  . 

.MR.  WILLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  Mr.  President,  cousins-in-law;  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  honored  I  am,  being  in  such  a  minority,  at  being  called 
upon  to  act  as  toastmaster.  I  only  hope  my  conduct  won’t  make  a 
permament  liar  out  of  Professor  Huntington.  I  also  hope  you  will  not 
feel  as  did  the  conductors  of  Madison  Square  Garden  some  few  years 
ago.  The  Mayor  of 'Pittsfield  when  asked  to  speak  and  act  as  Master 
ol  Ceremonies,  in  the  same  circumstances  that  I  am,  said  it  reminded 
him  of  an  occasion  some  years  ago  when  the  manager  of  Madison 
Square  Garden,  in  preparing  for  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  what  Mr. 
McGee  called,  "The  Manual  Art  of  Modified  Murder”,  decided  to 
keep  out  'Gate  Crasher”  Connelly.  Connelly  s  reputation  for  getting 
in  free  to  all  sorts  of  entertainments  was  known  internationally.  They 
put  a  double  guard  at  all  the  gates  and  when  the  proceedings  were 
about  to  begin  they  had  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Connelly.  They  were 
taking  their  seats  in  calm  assurance  that  for  once  they  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  when  Mr.  Connelly  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  ring  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  entire  crowd  to  the  exhibition!  (Laughter) 
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However,  in  not  being  a  Huntington,  I  must  have  missed  it  by  a 
very  small  margin.  In  the  past  one  of  my  ancestors  was  in  Norwich 
at  the  same  time  the  Huntingtons  were  and  another  was  in  North¬ 
ampton  and,  while  my  ancestors  missed  it,  I  finally  made  it  in  1920. 
(Laughter  and  Applause) 

Our  first  speaker  is  one*  of  our  younger  members;  a  graduate  of 
Swarthmore,  Class  of  1943,  and  a  citizen  of  New  Haven;  a  girl  who 
spent  several  years  across,  during  the  war,  in  France  and  Germany 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  with  the  Red  Cross.  We  arc  now 
to  hear  from  Miss  Anna  S.  Huntington  of  New  Haven  who  will  tell 
some  of  her  experiences  during  the  war.  (Applause) 

MISS  ANNA  S.  HUNTINGTON:  First,  I  will  have  to  correct  Mr. 
Annin.  I  wish  I  had  been  over  during  the  war  but  I  didn’t  get  there 
until  October  of  1945,  right  after  the  war.  We  had  most  of  our  train¬ 
ing  in  Washington  with  the  Red  Cross  where  we  heard,  it  seems  to 
me.  about  nothing  but  jungle  rot  and  various  diseases  of  that  nature. 
I  felt  particularly  lucky  to  end  up  in  Paris  for  my  first  assignment 
while  all  my  training  had  been  for  the  Pacific. 

I  was  stationed  at  a  club  there  for  GIs  on  leave  from  Germany  or 
other  places  in  France  or  on  their  way  home,  which  most  were  at  that 
time.  Of  course  there  were  lots  of  new  troops  coming  over  for  occu¬ 
pation  duty  but  they  couldn’t  get  leave  until  they  had  been  there  quite 
a  while.  The  club  in  Paris  was  called  Rainbow  Corner”  and  was  quite 
famous  because  more  GIs  were  coming  through  there  every  day  than 
to  any  other  club  in  the  world;  during  the  war  up  to  23,000  a  day. 
From  those  using  the  check-room,  we  could  get  some  idea  of  those 
23.000.  Most  of  them  stopped  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  one  of  our 
horrible  doughnuts  and  most  of  them  had  questions  to  ask. 

As  there  were  just  six  American  girls  in  the  club,  most  of  our  time 
would  be  spent  in  answering  questions.  Since  the  GIs  were  just  in 

Paris  for  three  days  or  seven  days,  they  had  to  "do  the  town”  in  that 

time.  We  would  get  every  kind  of  question  under  the  sun  from, 
"Where  can  I  take  a  shower?”  to  Where  tan  I  buy  black  lace  garters 
for  my  girl?”  Often  somebody  would  come  up  and  say,  ’You  look 
just  like  my  wife.  How  about  trying  on  some  hats?”  So  we  would  go 
around  to  the  Paris  Milliners  and  the  poor  GI  would  end  up  buying 

what  I  thought  was  the  worst  hat  and  of  course  the  one  that  was  most 
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expensive  to  send  to  his  wife  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  or  wherever 
it  was. 

One  thing  I  was  glad  of  in  Paris  was  being  able  to  speak  French, 
because  I  was  often  called  upon  to  translate  letters  the  GIs  had  from 
Mademoiselles.  They  would  have  me  do  their  telephoning  and  make 
dates  for  them,  which  I  found  very  fascinating.  (Laughter) 

I  was  in  Paris  about  three  months;  then  I  went  to  Germany  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  They  told  us  we  would  be  in  Paris  until  April  or  May,  but  the 
Red  Cross  is  just  like  the  Army;  you  have  48-hours  notice.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  close  the  clubs  and  send  everyone  to  occupied  territory  and 
not  have  any  more  entertainment  facilities  of  that  kind  in  liberated 
territory.  I  was  stationed  between  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven  in  a 
completely  different  type  of  club,  on  an  Army  post,  and  saw  the  same 
boys  day  in  and  day  out.  We  didn’t  live  in  the  club  or  have  meals 
there  the  way  we  did  in  Paris,  where  there  were  about  900  GIs  bil¬ 
leted,  changing  every  few  days. 

We  got  to  Germany  three  weeks  before  the  club  was  due  to  open. 
There  were  three  of  us  there.  One  of  the  girls  had  come  right  from 
Paris  just  as  I  had.  The  third  girl  had  been  in  Germany  a  few  months 
so  had  some  experience  with  German  help,  but  not  very  much.  In 
Paris  we  had  a  man  as  club  director  who  had  taken  care  of  the  business 
management  of  the  club.  In  Germany,  we  had  to  do  it  ourselves  and  we 
were  taken  aback.  We  found  w’e  had  to  hire  90  people  in  three  weeks 
and  get  them  trained,  and  furnish  17  rooms  of  the  club.  We  had 
never  had  to  worry  about  that  sort  of  thing  in  Paris. 


I  remember  about  the  third  day  there  I  had  to  go  up  in  a  three- 
quarter  ton  truck  to  a  rather  remote  electrical  appliance  store.  We 
hadn’t  found  interpreters,  by  that  time,  except  some  who  were  members 
of  the  Nazi  party.  We  couldn’t  hire  them  so  I  had  to  go  alone.  There 
was  to  be  a  U.S.O.  show  at  the  club  that  night  and  we  needed  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  for  it.  I  went  to  the  place  and  struggled  for  a  half  hour 
trying  to  explain  "a  light  socket”  in  German.  Eventually  I  got  it  and 
felt  proud  of  my  German  as  the  saleman  apparently  didn’t  understand 
a  word  of  English. 

But  as  I  got  in  the  truck,  the  same  man  came  out  and  said,  in  per¬ 
fect  English,  "Well,  where  are  you  from  in  the  States?”  "Connecticut,” 
I  said,  feeling  annoyed  to  find  he  had  known  English  all  along. 

He  asked,  "Not  New  Haven  by  any  chance?” 
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Well,”  I  said,  "yes.”  He  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  said,  ’Well, 
I’ll  be  damned.  I  lived  down  there  for  12  years.” 

We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  club  with  the  German  help.  The 
most  efficient  ones  turned  out  to  have  had  too  much  to  do  with  the 
Nazi  regime  so  they  had  to  be  fired.  The  Military  Government  did 
not  investigate  them  until  after  we  had  hired  them,  so  we  had  a  con¬ 
stant  turnover  because  of  that  and  also  because  of  the  black  market 
where  our  terrible  doughnuts,  not  even  sugar  coated,  would  sell  tor 
10  marks  ($1.00).  You  can  imagine  what  a  temptation  all  our  coffee, 
sugar,  fats  and  other  supplies  were.  We  constantly  had  to  let  people 
go  because  they  were  caught  taking  food  off  the  post. 

We  had  another  difficulty  in  Germany  that  we  did  not  have  in 
Paris,  the  jealously  between  the  enlisted  men  and  officers.  In  Paris 
the  Officers’  Club  was  nearby  but  we  never  saw  them.  In  Germany, 
ours  was  the  only  club  on  the  post  and  the  first  colonel  put  it  off 
limits  to  the  officers,  but  the  second  made  it  legal  for  everyone  to 
use  it.  We  had  to  be  on  the  good  side  ot  the  officers  to  get  supplies 
and  yet  if  we  spoke  to  an  officer  too  long  in  front  ot  the  GI’s  they 
would  get  mad  and  say  we  were  brass  happy”  and  that  we  didn’t 
pay  attention  to  them  because  they  didn’t  have  bars. 

The  one  place  where  we  could  loosen  a  little  the  tension  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  was  in  our  billets.  We  were  all  so  tired  at 
night  that  we  would  kick  off  our  shoes  when  we  came  home.  Grad¬ 
ually,  it  became  the  custom  in  our  billet  for  all  our  Iriends,  GIs  and 
officers,  to  take  their  shoes  off  and  leave  them  in  the  hall.  There  would 
be  a  big  line  of  combat  boots,  our  shoes,  and  every  kind  ot  shoe  that 
could  be  lound.  That  always  helped  to  break  barriers  between  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men 

In  1916  in  Germany  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  type  ot  men 
that  we  had  in  our  clubs.  The  Regular  Army  men  weren’t  as  much 
fun  as  the  draftees  who  had  been  over  during  the  war,  and  the  morale 
got  worse  as  they  became  more  and  more  bored.  This  was  a  great 
challenge  to  us,  and  I  think  one  Gl  more  or  less  summed  up  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  me  when  he  came  up  and  said,  Whatcha  gonna  do?  1  he 
Army  ain’t  sympathetic  and  I  ain’t  philosophic,  but  whatcha  gonna 
do?" 

That  is  the  way  they  all  felt,  those  left  with  the  occupation.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 
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MR.  WILLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  I  should  say,  from  some  of  the  hints 
dropped  by  Miss  Huntington,  that  it  is  just  as  well  the  girls  stayed 
on  this  side  to  preserve  their  illusions  about  American  men. 

Probably  no  one  has  devoted  more  effort,  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  group  teamwork  of  the  Huntington  Family  Association  or  is  more 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  present  gathering  than  our  next 
speaker.  Although  her  job  is  in  Washington  with  the  National  Office 
of  Vital  Statistics,  she  has  worked  untiringly,  even  with  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  being  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  present  Reunion.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  Mrs.  Howard  Halpin  talk  on  the  subject  of  '  Liberal  Education. ” 

(Applause) 

MRS.  EVELYN  HALPIN:  Thank  you,  very  much.  I  feel  my  first 
words  should  be  that  we  are  so  fortunate  in  having  our  Honorary 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements.  It  is  al¬ 
most  common  to  say,  now,  that  we  never  could  have  had  a  finer  place 
nor  more  particular  attention  paid  to  every  detail  in  planning.  I 
couldn’t  begin  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  have  been 
responsible,  in  addition  to  our  Honorary  President  James  Lincoln 
Huntington,  for  attending  to  the  details  of  making  such  an  occasion. 

I  chose  the  subject  of  "Liberal  Education"  for  my  talk  because  by 
rights  I  am  a  vice-president  under  false  pretenses.  My  mother  was 
nominated  for  the  office  but  declined  to  accept  it  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  be  a  vice-president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  being  a  vice-president  of  the  Association,  I  have  attained 
quite  a  liberal  education,  I  feel,  because  of  the  number  of  people 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  such  as  President  Ellsworth,  his 
wife  Rachel  and  my  contemporary  Christopher  Huntington.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  him  going  out  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
There  are  the  Huntington  Thompsons,  of  course,  and  the  Annins, 
but  I  won’t  continue  to  enumerate  those  who  have  helped  me  get  this 
liberal  education  by  being  an  officer  of  the  Association. 

Another  part  of  my  liberal  education  as  an  officer  has  been  that  it 
has  thrown  me  in  contact  with  so  many  people  whose  fields  are  allied 
to  mine.  I  was  a  bacteriologist  to  start  with,  that  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  being  a  professional  wage-earner  and,  more  recently,  have  been 
a  biostatistician.  I  think  that  is  President  Ellsworth’s  doing  really  that 
I  became  a  biostatistician.  It  was  due  to  his  interest  in  statistics  in 
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part,  that  I  am  now  in  the  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  in  Washington. 
When  we  go  out  to  speak  for  them,  my  subject  is  usually  "Birth  Regis¬ 
tration".  I  exhort  everyone  to  register  all  births  that  occur  in  their 
families.  In  that  connection,  I  have  discovered,  just  in  the  last  24 
hours,  that  our  Honorary  President  is  responsible  for  the  present  law 
for  birth  registration  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  very  fine  one.  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  my  activities  in  this  Association  a 
liberal  education. 

I  feel  I  can’t  go  on  talking  about  liberal  education  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  people  who  wish  they  were  here  tonight  and  from  whom  I 

also  have  received  part  of  my  liberal  education.  There  is  Mrs.  Francis 
Huntington  of  Long  Island  who  is  of  our  kith  as  well  as  our  kin. 

She  wanted  so  much  to  be  here  but  was  unable  to  come  at  the  last 

moment,  as  many  of  you  know. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  examples  of  why 
I  consider  it  an  education  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  Huntington 
Family  Association.  I  might  conclude  with  ipy  usual  professional  final 
exhortation:  "Be  sure  to  register  all  births  and  deaths,  not  only  with 
your  local  and  state  government,  but  also  with  the  Huntington  Family 
Association.”  (Applause) 

MR.  WILLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  strictly 
accurate  to  say  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  Huntington  family,  but 
it  is  well  known  to  extend  to  foreign  lands.  Maybe  some  of  you  who 
are  up  on  American  history  remember  some  of  the  expeditions  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  particularly  the  one  that  was  a  joint  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  British  troops  and  the  American  Colonials,  against  Louis- 
burg,  Nova  Scotia.  The  exact  date  was  1745.  If  I  were  a  politician,  I 
would  say  that  was  due  to  my  general  knowledge  but  the  reason  for 
my  knowing  it  is  that  when  I  stepped  into  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  in 
Amherst  there  was  a  picture  of  William  Pepperell,  the  Commander 
aga;nct  Louisburg  in  1745.  I  picked  up  that  bit  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  anyhow.  It  is  also  well  known  that  there  was  quite  a  migration 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  just  before  and  just  after  the  Revolution. 
The  reason  why  it  was  just  before  and  just  after  was  due  to  differences 
of  political  opinion. 

I  have  expected  that  our  next  speaker  might  be  making  a  speech 
tonight  on  the  thesis  that  the  Revolutionary  War  was  a  mistake. 
I  think  the  committee  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it,  but 
on  talking  the  matter  over  with  him,  I  find  that  is  not  his  intention. 
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He  is  going  to  speak  on  v/hat  has  happened  in  his  experience — he 
being  a  former  mayor  of  Louisburg — since  the  last  Huntington  Re¬ 
union  in  1937.  You  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Melvin  Sanford 
Huntington,  former  Mayor  of  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia.  (Applause) 

MR.  MELVIN  SANFORD  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  Toastmaster, 
cousins  of  the  Huntington  family,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this  evening  to  be  present  and  extend  to 
you  greetings  from  the  Huntingtons  north  of  the  border  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  those  who  make  their  homes  in  the  "Province  by  the  Sea", 
Nova  Scotia.  At  the  Reunion  in  1937,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  I 
believe  I  was  the  only  Canadian  present  at  that  time.  This  evening 
there  are  at  least  two  here  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  flag.  My 
good  wife  is  writh  me,  and  she  was  born  in  the  town  of  Louisburg, 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  myself. 

On  my  previous  visit  to  New  England,  and  this  one  as  well,  1 
have  met  so  much  friendliness  and  goodwill  here.  We  are  aliens  but 
if  it  were  not  for  the  immigration  and  customs  officials  to  question  us 
at  the  border  as  to  our  abode  and  destination,  you  would  scarcely 
know  a  border  line  existed  between  the  two  countries.  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  thankful  tonight  for  the  splendid  relations,  at  the  present  time 
and  for  many  years  back,  between  the  two  countries.  These  conditions 
are  largely  due  to  the  splendid  example  set  by  your  late  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  of  beloved  memory,  and  William  Mac¬ 
kenzie  King  of  Canada,  who  worked  in  such  harmony  during  the  years 
of  the  late  World  War.  However,  it  matters  little  if  we  thrill  to  the 
music  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner",  or  our  pulses  quicken  to  the 
strains  of  "God  Save  The  King",  because  we  meet  here  tonight,  as 
members  of  the  Huntington  Family  Association,  on  hallowed  ground. 

In  the  letter  from  the  President  asking  me  to  speak  at  this  reunion, 
he  asked  if  I  might  recall  some  incidents  that  happened  during  the 
last  Reunion  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  war.  I  think  he 
suggested  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  what  happened. 

During  the  war  years,  I  was  mayor  of  the  town  of  Louisburg,  a 
position  I  held  for  20  consecutive  years.  I  retired  in  1946.  For  four 
years  of  that  time,  during  the  war,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Civil  Defense 
Committee  for  the  town  of  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia.  Immediately  after 
the  war  was  declared,  I  think  it  was  the  third  of  September,  1939, 
all  the  mayors  of  the  towns  and  various  other  representatives  met  at 
the  city  of  Sidney  to  organize  what  was  known  then  as  the  Air  Raid 
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Precautions  Committee.  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  its  large 
industries  like  the  British  Empire  Steel  and  Tool  Corporation,  with 
many  mining  towns  there  and  with  ports  crowded  with  shipping  that 
was  going  across  to  the  war  zone,  was  thought  to  be  the  logical  target 
for  enemy  airplanes  to  drop  bombs  on  the  various  industries  in  those 
sections.  Our  duties  w'ere  to  organize  special  police,  special  firemen, 
first-aid  groups,  first-aid  stations,  ambulance  drivers  and  all  other 
organizations  that  were  to  deal  with  incendiaries  and  gas  bombs. 

We  were  issued  gas  masks  for  the  entire  population,  stirrup  pumps, 
and  first-aid  kits.  We  established  first-aid  stations  in  order  to  take 

care  of  casualties  that  might  occur  during  an  air  raid.  However,  no 

/ 

air  raids  came  although  often  we  had  many  startling  experiences.  We 
organized  blackouts  and  had  many  alarms  and  one  night  a  terrific 
explosion  occurred  in  the  harbor  that  reminded  us  that  we  were  al¬ 
most  on  the  war  front. 

But  all  the  experience  we  had  during  that  time,  the  most  thrilling 
was  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  a  United  States  submarine  chaser  that 
ran  ashore  on  the  bar  near  the  entrance  of  Louisburg  harbor.  It  was 
patrolling  off  the  coast  some  distance  on  the  2 1st  of  January,  19-43, 
when  there  came  a  terrific  gale  with  northwest  winds,  zero  weather 
and  snow  squalls.  Under  those  conditions,  the  sub  chaser  was  laboring 
hard  in  a  heavy  sea  and  rapidly  became  encased  in  a  thick  crust  of 
ice.  It  became  unmanageable,  and  was  floundering  around  and  at  any 
moment  might  go  under.  Under  those  conditions,  the  Commander 
headed  for  Louisburg  which  was  the  nearest  port.  But  his  ship  was 
unmanageable  in  the  thick  weather  at  that  time.  The  ship  missed  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  and  hit  on  a  bar  600  yards  west  of  the  entrance. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  and  they  remained  there  all  night.  As 
soon  as  it  struck  it  filled  with  water  and  they  were  unable  to  go  below 
deck  for  food  or  shelter.  It  was  a  terrible  night;  the  thermometer  was 
below  zero,  and  they  were  all  huddled  on  the  deck.  Through  the 
binoculars,  in  the  morning,  we  saw  the  crew  huddled  on  the  deck 
trying  to  keep  from  freezing.  At  once  a  rescue  organization  was 
started;  at  once  volunteers  from  the  fishermen  and  the  merchantmen 
started  out  in  dories  and  fishing  boats.  About  10  o’cloik  with  the 
sea  running  high,  they  went  to  the  rescue  and  tame  alongside  the 
ship  at  10  o’clock  and  took  the  crew  off,  one  by  one.  By  noon,  they 
had  rescued  the  entire  crew  and  brought  them  to  shore,  to  the  water 
front,  where  they  presented  a  pitiful  sight.  Their  clothes  "  ere  crusted 
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with  ice  that  was  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  some  of  them  were 
unable  to  walk.  Those  who  could  walk  were  assisted  to  cars.  The 
stretcher  cases  were  placed  in  ambulances  and  taken  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  League  Home,  where  all  available  nurses  and  doctors 
in  the  town  were  there  to  take  care  of  them.  They  were  driven  to  the 
Navy  League  Hospital  and  first-aid  was  administered  and  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  supplied  and  food  given  to  them.  After  they  remained  there  and 
got  warmed  up,  later  in  the  evening  they  were  taken  by  ambulance  to 
the  hospital  in  Sydney,  23  miles  away,  where  they  were  hospitalized 
for  a  number  of  weeks. 

They  all  survived,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out.  No  deaths  were  suffered 
but  there  were  a  few  minor  operations  which  took  place  while  they 
were  in  the  hospital.  I  understand  that,  later  on,  they  were  all  able  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  most  very  little  the  worse 
for  that  terrible  night  they  spent  on  Louisburg  bar.  (Applause) 

Several  weeks  afterwards  I  received  a  very  nice  letter  from  a  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  thanking  the  people  of  Louisburg 
for  making  the  rescue  and  the  treatment  accorded  the  crew  of  that  sub¬ 
chaser.  I  thank  you.  (Applause) 

MR.  WILLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  I  neglected  to  announce  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speeches,  if  anyone  would  like  to  ask  any  questions  we 
will  devote  a  short  time  to  allowing  questions  of  any  of  the  speakers. 
The  questioner  will  simple  signify  which  speaker  he  is  questioning. 

Our  next  speaker,  like  all  Huntingtons,  married  beneath  her.  But 
I  must  say  that  during  these  many  years,  under  sometimes  extreme 
provocation,  she  has  never  mentioned  it.  She  is  a  lady  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  very  interested  in  education,  so  much  so  that  1  find  that  when 
other  subjects  are  up  and  you  mention  education  or  children,  her 
eyes  light  up  as  though  somebody  had  lighted  an  electric  bulb  behind 
them.  She  expected  to  give  up  teaching  but  was  engaged,  by  request, 
as  Head  Mistress  of  a  school  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  I  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  my  wife,  Mrs.  William  Annin. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  ANNIN:  I  will  have  to  confess  that  I  am  a 
comparatively  recent  convert  to  the  Huntington  Family  Association. 
I  can  remember,  years  ago,  hearing  my  brother  Howard,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  my  father,  who  was  alive  at  that  time,  tell  about 
their  interest  in  the  Association  and  that  I  twitted  them  about  an¬ 
cestor  worship”.  But  I  didn’t  know  until  today  what  fun  a  Hunting- 
ton  Reunion  really  is.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  gentleman  on  my  left 
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Mr.  Huntington  Thompson,  finally  inveigled  me  into  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Association  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  we  were 
both  teaching  in  a  school  in  Berkshire  County. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  great  appreciation 

of  the  contacts  that  my  connection  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  has  brought  me,  especially  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
something  of  the  family  of  our  President,  and  our  meetings  at  his 
house  in  New  Haven,  with  his  delightful  family.  These  have  been 
the  most  stimulating  and  rewarding  experiences  possible. 

1  come  of  a  teaching  family  and,  having  been  a  teacher  myself  for 
so  long,  perhaps  I  should  have  known  that  as  the  President  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  we  would  have  things  in  common  and  that  I  would  take  great 
pleasure  in  associating  with  him.  As  you  probably  have  discovered, 
not  the  least  delightful  of  Cousin  Ellsworth’s  qualities  is  his  warm 
interest  in  people  and  what  they  are  doing.  He  told  me  not  so  long  ago 
that  whenever  he  meets  a  new  person  his  impulse  is  to  say,  "What 
are  you  -interested  in?  What  do  you  do  and  why  do  you  like  doing 
it?” 

When  he  asked  me  to  say  a  few  things  at  this  dinner  I  asked,  "What 
have  I  to  talk  about  of  interest?”  He  replied,  "Talk  about  being  a 
teacher  and  whether  you  are  interested  in  what  you  do.” 

There  is  a  sentence  that  I  recall  about  school  teachers.  It  was  made 
by  a  very  successful  principal  of  a  prominent  elementary  school,  and 
was  printed  in  a  magazine  article  a  few  years  ago.  The  sentence  read, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  quote  it,  "In  classrooms  throughout  the  country 
much  is  taught  that  is  not  learned,  and  much  is  learned  that  is  never 
taught.” 

That  is  really  all  too  true.  I  think  that  an  honest  teacher  will  have 
to  admit  it.  There  are  a  great  many  discrepancies  between  what  you 
want  to  put  over  to  a  pupil  and  what  the  pupil  actually  gets.  A  class¬ 
room  is  like  a  broadcasting  system.  You  have  the  teacher  standing 
here,  representing  the  program  carefully  put  together  and  arranged  to 
be  broadcast.  You  have  the  microphone  set  up,  which  represents  all 
the  modern  devices  and  mechanisms  for  putting  the  subject  across  to 
the  pupil.  Then  at  the  other  end  is  a  very  small  person,  perhaps  about 
this  size,  who  is  trying  to  assimilate  what  is  coming  across  the  ether 
to  him.  So  often,  this  receiving  set,  in  the  form  of  a  pupil,  isn’t  very 
successful  in  receiving  what  it  is  meant  to.  There  is  static  along  the 
line,  interference  and  all  kinds  of  distracting  things.  He  may  not  be 
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tuned  in  at  all.  Maybe  he  is  sitting  there  with  his  mind  many,  many 
miles  away. 

That  little  receiving  set  seems  to  me  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  teaching  job.  It  is  the  thing  we  need  most  to  study,  and  we 
should  know  more  about  the  learning  processes  and  his  mind.  These 
subjects  have  only  comparatively  recently  received  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  More  time  has  been  spent  on  curriculum,  and  subject  matter, 
and  methods.  We  still  don’t  know  much  about  the  actual  learning 
process. 

So,  to  me,  the  most  exciting  part  of  teaching  is  the  glimpse  one 
gets,  from  ti'me  to  time,  into  a  child’s  mind  which  helps  you  to  under¬ 
stand  what  he  or  she  is  interested  in  and  how  you  can  best  guide  his 
mind  to  worthwhile  activities. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  little  pupil  I  have  who  illustrates  this  point; 
the  kind  of  boy  who  really  uses  his  head,  and  screws  up  his  forehead 
and  comes  out  with  unexpected  questions  now  and  then.  He  is  not 
quite  eight.  Last  winter  he  asked,  one  day,  very  earnestly,  how  water 
gets  into  the  ocean.  That  was  a  very  profitable  question  for  the  class 
and  led  to  all  kinds  of  investigations  of  springs,  ground-water,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  evaporation,  before  we  had  satisfied  him  as  to  how  the  ocean 
came  to  be. 

In  fact,  we  went  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  in  that  study 
and  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  dinosaurs.  This  is  always  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject  to  primary  pupils,  these  great  animals  that  once  lived  even 
in  this  Connecticut  Valley.  As  you  drove  down  by  the  river  today, 
perhaps  some  of  you  passed  signs  calling  your  attention  to  the  dino¬ 
saur  tracks  left  40  or  50  million  years  ago  on  the  mud  flats  on  the 
sides  of  the  Connecticut. 

As  we  studied  the  dinosaurs,  I  tried  very  hard  to  impress  the  children 
with  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  dinosaurs  lived. 
We  made  a  time  chart,  with  one  inch  representing  a  century,  and  from 
the  present  day  we  went  back  some  thousands  of  years,  with  this  inch- 
to-a-century  scale.  Even  that  didn’t  begin  to  show  the  number  of  years 
since  the  dinosaur  times.  Some  of  the  children  made  a  longer  chart 
without  arriving  at  an  accurate  scale  for  the  subject.  But  I  thought 
they  understood  that,  in  order  to  represent  50  million  years,  they 
would  have  to  have  a  strip  of  paper  that  would  extend  a  good  many 
blocks  down  the  street. 
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We  ended  the  lesson  by  repeating  that  those  dinosaurs  lived  a  very 
long  time  ago.  Peter,  that  same  little  boy,  looked  up  solemnly  and 
said,  "Gee,  I  wasn’t  even  born  then.”  (Laughter) 

I  felt  deflated  for  I  hadn’t  got  the  idea  across  very  well,  but  then 
I  realized  that  he  had  probably  made  as  much  of  a  step  toward  ap¬ 
preciating  the  passing  of  time  as  a  seven-year-old  was  able  to.  Very 
likely  any  child  of  that  age  has  only  two  divisions  of  time:  that  which 
existed  before  I  was  born  and  that  since  I  was  born;  things  I  remember 
and  things  that  people  tell  me  happened  at  another  time.  He  will 
make  another  step  later,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  hadn’t  failed 
completely  to  get  him  to  appreciate  the  idea  of  time. 

All  those  things  that  a  child  expresses  and  shows  his  interest  in  are 
to  me  what  make  teaching  worth  while.  My  experience  has  been  only 
with  elementary  schools,  small  children,  but  I  believe  the  same  thing 
is  exciting  about  education  at  all  levels.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MR.  WILLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  Huntington  has  a  very  interesting  letter  from  his  brother  William 
who  is  stationed  in  Europe.  As  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  relief  in  Europe  he  has  written  about  conditions 
there  and  about  the  prospects  of  world  co-operation.  I  am  going  to 
call  on  Mr.  Prescott  Huntington  to  read  the  letter  from  his  Brother 
William.  (Applause) 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON;  Mr.  Toastmaster,  my  brother 
sent  a  letter  to  me  saying  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  be  here  and 
that  he  .>urely  would  have  been  here  if  he  were  not  in  Europe.  He 
was  here  10  years  ago  and  some  may  remember  him.  He  is  now  the 
European  Commissioner — I  think  that  this  is  his  title — of  the  Ameri¬ 
can-French  Service  Committee.  This  is  the  organization  connected 
with  the  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  which  has  done  as  much  if 
not  more  than  any  other  single  organization  to  spread  relief  all  over 
the  world,  particularly  in  Europe. 

I  asked  him  for  something  of  interest  to  the  Huntington  Family 
Association.  1  w'as  even  rash  enough  to  suggest  a  few  ideas  of  my 
own  as  to  what  type  of  thing  that  might  be.  He  disregarded  those 
completely  and  what  I  have  here  is  a  fairly  serious  essay,  you  might 
call  it,  or  a  descriptive  travelogue  or  descriptive  message.  In  any  event, 
I  will  read  it  without  further  comment. 
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"Ave.  de  l’Etang,  La  Jonchere,  Rueil-Malmais  {  on  Seine  et  Oise, 
France.  August  3,  1947.  To  the  Reunion  of  the  Huntington  Family  As¬ 
sociation,  August  1947.  Dear  Cousins:  I  wish  that  I  could  be  with  you 
all  at  our  great  family  gathering  in  person  to  add  one  more  to  the  num¬ 
bers  reunited  there  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  to  add  new  ones, 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  count  my  presence  there  with  you  in  spirit, 
along  with  that  of  my  wife  and  three  daughters,  and  will  accept  these 
few  words  of  affectionate  greeting  even  if  you  find  you  have  not  time 
to  read  the  rest  of  this  letter.  But  I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  have  time 
to  read  it,  because  it  is  impossible  to  send  you  a  message  from  here  in 
Europe  today  without  feeling  it  one’s  duty  to  share  with  you  the  urgent 
thoughts  that  come  to  mind. 

"My  administrative  and  liaison  work  with  the  widely-scattered  pro¬ 
jects  of  Quaker  Relief  and  reconstruction  work  has  given  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  traveling  over  this  war-devastated  continent;  during  the 
last  five  months  I  have,  in  particular,  spent  many  weeks  in  the  three 
western  zones  of  Germany  and  in  Berlin.  I  wish  that  everyone  in 
America  could  see  at  least  as  much  as  I  have  seen  on  these  trips.  The 
lessons  we  must  learn  are  written  plainly  and  starkly  on  every  side: 
the  oneness  of  mankind ;  the  hollowness  of  'victory’ ;  the  insanity  of 
twentieth-century  total  warfare  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  Germans — a  great 
nation,  with  immense  contributions  to  make  towards  intelligent  world 
society,  that  went  berserk  and  brought  ruin  down  on  itself  on  a  scale 
beyond  anything  ever  before  seen  or  imagined— who  must  learn  these 
things.  We  must  all  learn  them.  And  the  greatest  tragedy,  the  appall¬ 
ing  tragedy  that  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  all  the  other  miseries,  over 
all  of  Europe  and  all  of  the  world,  that  aches  in  the  back  of  your 
mind  as  you  talk  to  a  pale  thin  woman  who  has  had  no  bread  or  pota¬ 
toes  for  a  month,  or  to  her  children  who  have  only  half  the  bodies  they 
should  have  at  their  age  and  not  enough  nourishment  or  clothing  to 
take  care  of  that  much;  that  stupefies  you  as  you  wander  through  block 
after  block,  city  after  city,  of  what  was  man’s  well-constructed  busy 
living  space;  the  frightful  tragedy  is  that  we  don’t  seem  to  have  learned 
them  at  all  as  a  society.  Although  almost  everyone  you  talk  to  knows 
these  lessons  well  and  as  an  individual  yearns  with  all  his  heart  for  the 
peace  that  could  come  if  they  could  be  applied  practically  to  our  ac¬ 
tions,  the  same  people  are  fearful  of  the  blind  preparations  of  govern¬ 
ments  that  are  headed  towards  even  greater  madness  and  disaster. 
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"In  short,  the  physical,  social  and  economic  wreckage  in  Europe 
is  so  without  precedent  as  to  beggar  description  or  human  compre¬ 
hension;  but  worse  is  the  fact  that  America  plans  for  the  future  in 
terms  of  war. 

"This  is  why  I  write  home  to  you  my  family  not  just  a  travelogue 
but  in  terms  of  gravest  concern. 

"It  is  said  that  we  must  plan  for  war  because  others  plan  for  war 
against  us.  Others  of  course  say  the  same  thing  to  arm  their  people. 
We  must  be  strong  enough  in  our  Christian  and  democratic  faith  to 
see  that  the  simple  family  adage,  used  by  every  parent  to  the  children, 
applies  even  to  nations:  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  We  must  heed 
the  scientists  who  tell  us  in  practical  terms  that  there  must  be  no  more 

war.  We  must  dare  to  take  democracy  at  its ’face  value  and  trust  the 

» 

combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  mankind  to  find  its  best  poli¬ 
tic.  If  what  we  know  as  the  democratic  form  of  government  is  superi- 

» 

or  to  the  communist,  this  is  not  to  be  proved  by  force  of  arms..  Nor 
can  the  command  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  be  demonstrated 
to  be  valid  through  reducing  his  cities  to  rubble  and  his  children  to 
hopelessness.  Nor  does  this  produce  either  victory  or  peace.  What  we 
have  just  done  over  here  shows  us  this.  Let  us  not  go  dov/n  the  same 
road — even  faster  perhaps,  and  with  much  more  terrible  destructive 
power — again. 

"If  one  really  warred  against  other  men  in  a  barbarous  fashion,  in 
the  same  spirit  as  one  wars  against  rats,  for  instance,  one  would  look 
upon  the  dead  carcasses  of  the  defeated  and  their  ruined  and  deva¬ 
stated  holes  and  nests  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  No  one  can  look 
at  Germany  today  in  this  fashion  because  we  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  humans,  that  these  people  too  are  our  brothers. 

"When  your  brother  suffers,  you  suffer.  When  he  is  disgraced,  you 
are  disgraced.  When  his  home  is  wrecked,  part  of  your  own  is  too. 
There  is  no  way  of  gaining  victory  over  your  brother  except  that  which 
results  in  making  him  your  friend.  This  is  only  gained  through  love 
and  aims  at  his  loving  you  as  well.  If  wc  have  a  difference  with  our 
brother,  we  should  bend  all  our  efforts,  all  our  hearts,  to  overcoming 
this  difference  through  love  and  patience  and  understanding.  No 
matter  bow  much  or  how  long  he  resists  this  approach.  The  wrong 
and  fatal  way  to  begin  is  to  assume  that  our  difference  with  him  is 
irreconcilable,  either  because  wc  don’t  want  to  risk  changing  our  view 
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or  because  we  think  he  will  never  change  his,  and  to  resign  ourselves 
to  fighting  it  out  in  mortal  combat. 

"Applying  these  principles  to  the  lessons  of  the  immediate  past  and 
to  the  problems  of  the  immediate  future — which  is  the  present — I 
believe  that  neither  the  disaster  nor  the  confusion  of  Germany  today 
would  have  come  about  had  we  from  the  first  met  her  aggressions 
with  firm  proposals  for  unselfish  co-operation  in  mutually  advantageous 
world  government  for  the  benefit  of  all  men  and  women — such  per¬ 
sistent  attractive  proposals  might  have  brought  us  at  least  some  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  structure  of  peace;  unconditional  surrender  has  brought 
us  nothing  but  chaos — and  I  believe  that  we  could  build  a  gloriously 
wonderful  world  with  the  Russians  as  well  as  with  all  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  Europeans  with  their  rich  cultures,  the  Asiatics  with 
theirs  still  mysterious  to  us,  and  the  young  groups  of  freedom-seeking 
peoples  such  as  the  Indonesians  and  the  Indians  and  the  still  dormant 
people  in  Africa,  if  we  should  take  the  lead  in  renouncing,  really 
this  time,  all  recourse  to  warfare  as  a  national  policy,  all  national 
armed  forces,  and  in  calling  together  all  peoples  for  the  formation  of 
a  working  democratic  world  society  in  which  the  necessity  for  arms 
would  be  the  needs  of  policemen  as  in  our  own  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  breakers  of  the  lav/. 

"My  cousins,  I  hope  this  does  not  seem  too  wild  and  radical  to 
you.  Believe  me,  if  we  found  Norwich  looking  like  Darmstadt  or 
Pforsheim,  for  instance,  you  would  know  what  I  mean — those  of  us 
who  were  left.  As  it  is,  we  are  among  the  lucky  ones  of  the  world. 
It  is  our  duty  to  atone  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  less  fortunate  and  try 
to  make  things  as  much  better  as  we  can.  I  hope  that  we  Huntingtons 
will  always  do  our  share  of  the  hard  things  of  progress,  and  that, 
proud  as  we  are  of  being  Huntingtons,  or  Americans  or  of  any  other 
nationality,  we  shall  never  forget  we  are  men. 

Affectionately,  (Signed)  William  R.  Huntington.’'  (Applause) 

MR.  WILLLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  After  Mr.  William  Huntington’s 
letter,  the  next  speaker  follows  logically.  A  man  who  has  devoted  a 
number  of  years  to  the  study  of  world  government,  he  is  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  one  who  devotes  practically  his  entire  thoughts  to  it. 
He  will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  "World  Government”.  Mr. 
Howard  Huntington.  (Applause) 
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MR.  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  all  cous¬ 
ins  here  gathered  from,  I  suppose,  the  millions  of  them:  I  had  thought, 
before  this  introduction,  that  I  was  to  speak  on  a  very  personal  matter, 
here,  one  pertaining  to  my  life  history.  1  had  expected  to  speak  on 
the  most  exciting  and  most  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life.  Now, 
I  find  I  am  to  speak  on  World  Government.  That  is  not  too  much  out 
of  order  but  first — I  presume  you  can  forgive  me  in  speaking  very 
personally — I  would  speak  of  my  married  life  with  this  girl  for  some 
25  years.  We  got  off  to  a  very  good  start  and,  at  my  home  in  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  were  my  most  enjoyable  experiences. 

But  you  must  be  more  interested  in  this  subject  of  the  saving  of 
world  government,  of  which  you  have  just  heard  from  Cousin  Wil¬ 
liam  who  is  on  the  firing  line  still  in  the  European  theater.  Next  to 
these  experiences  which  I  have  just  spoken  of,  the  experiences  and 
work  of  the  last  eight  years  in  my  life  have  been  the  most  satisfying. 
It  has  been  a  conglomeration  of  excitement,  of  reaching  milestone 
after  milestone  towards  this  goal  of  reaching  a  durable  peace.  I  have 
seen  our  group  of  co-workers  grow  from  half  a  dozen,  in  1939,  who 
might  be  called  real  workers  in  this  field,  to  hundreds  today  and.  I 
hope,  thousands  next  year  and  millions  the  year  after. 

We  worked  hard  to  achieve  the  Dunbarton  Oaks  plan,  to  formulate 
it  and  get  it  adopted  at  San  Francisco  a  very  few  years  ago  as  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  I  worked  a  little  differently,  at  that  time, 
from  most  of  the  others  in  this  field  because  I  worked  against  strength¬ 
ening  amendments  to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  at  that  time. 

I  was  complimented  by  Cordell  Hull  thereafter,  for  having  shunned 
the  idea  of  bringing  out  in  San  Francisco  a  strong  world  charter.  He 
said,  I  know  your  reasoning  is  a  sound  one,  a  step  at  a  time.” 

I  did  feel  very  surely  that  if  they  had  come  out  of  San  Francisco 
with  what  China  wanted,  what  the  world  government  advocates 
wanted,  what  one  factor  or  one  faction  in  England  wanted,  the  giv¬ 
ing  up  of  external  national  sovereignty;  we  would  never  be  in  the 
United  Nations  today  any  more  than  in  the  League  ot  Nations  2  5 
years  ago.  We  were  not  ready  to  give  up  Anything  lor  peace,  tho  :gh 
we  would  give  up  all  for  victory  in  war. 

The  price  of  peace  we  understood  then,  as  now,  is  the  giving  up 
of  our  soverign  rights,  as  a  nation,  to  mass  stealing,  mass  destruction 
and  mass  murder.  Even  today  this  nation  is  not  yet  ready  for  that  sacri¬ 
fice  for  peace.  That  is  why  we  in  the  United  World  federation  move- 
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ment  in  existence  today  feel  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  education 
along  these  lines  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  religious  approach  to  this  question  of  durable  peace  is  sound 
if  we  view  it  from  *  long-range  point  of  view.  The  religious  peace, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  is  basically  the  goal  of  humanity.  But  this  is 
a  far-off  distant  goal,  unattainable  in  our  day,  as  the  clergymen  here 
in  this  group  will  admit  and  testify  to.  This  does  not  mean  we  are 
just  workers  for  an  immediate  goal.  Proof  of  that  fact  is  my  being 
a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  church. 

My  life  in  the  past  eight  years,  however,  has  been  devoted  wholly 
to  the  immediate  goal,  one  that  we  can  achieve  in  our  day,  a  lesser  type 
of  peace;  not  harmony,  not  goodwill  among  men,  not  even  agreement 
necessarily  among  men,  but  a  negative  definition  of  peace — the  ab¬ 
sence  of  wars. 

We  can  abolish  wai  overnight  if  we  apply  the  principals  of  feder¬ 
ation  as  we  have  applied  them  here  in  our  own  history,  in  our  own 
country.  We  are  at  a  stage  now  in  the  United  Nations  comparable  to 
the  Confederation  in  which  we  were  before  1787.  This  is  not  enough. 
During  that  Confederation,  my  state  of  Connecticut  was  invading  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  1500  lives  were  lost.  Only  the  signing  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  ended  the  war  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

It  I  can  prevail  upon  you,  as  cousins,  to  take  up  the  cudgels  as  the 
Huntingtons'  foremost  important  cause  before  the  world  today  and 
become  missionaries  to  this  cause  instead  of  an  ancestor-worship  as¬ 
sociation,  we  will  be  the  providers  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  in  following  generations.  Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you,  my 
friends,  my  cousins,  that  we  must  first  bring  a  community  of  interest 
into  the  world  before  we  can  achieve  the  goal  of  one  world  govern¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  need  one  world  as  a  community.  History,  if  it  is  the 
able  teacher  I  believe  it  to  be,  shows  that  in  almost  every  instance 
there  has  never  been  a  community  of  interest  before  we  had  one  gov¬ 
ernment  whether  in  a  village,  town,  county,  state  or  nation.  In  our 
1 60  years  ol  United  States  history,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  achieved  one 
community  of  interest.  We  are  not  united,  but  we  do  not  have  three, 
nor  two  governments,  but  one  overall  government.  So,  let  us  give  to 
the  world  what  our  founding  fathers  gave  to  this  nation  and  do  it 
rapidly  before  it  is  too  late.  We  must  have  a  civilian,  democratic. 
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representative,  constitutional,  federal  world  government.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

MR.  WILLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  Our  final  speaker  this  evening  is  a 
man  to  whom  the  Association  is  much  indebted  for  his  untiring  efforts, 
as  it  is  to  Dr.  Huntington,  Professor  Huntington,  Mrs.  Halpin,  and 
the  small  group  who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  a  great  success. 

Christopher  Huntington  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  former  assistant 
Dean  of  Harvard,  and  is  now  studying  at  Catholic  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  School  of  Philosophy,  preparing  to  enter  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood. 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  .1  start  with  a  matter  of 
business  that  applies  to  a  limited  number  that  I  know  will  welcome  it. 
The  book,  "After  Three  Centuries’’,  was  sold  today  at  a  price  of  $3.50 
a  copy.  The  highest  it  ever  sold  for  was  $1  to  new  members  and  $2 
to  everybody  else;  so  those- who  paid  $3.50  will  get  either  $1.50  or 
$2.50  refunded  by  Mrs.  James  L.  Huntington  this  evening,  or  by  the 
Treasurer  later,  if  you  let  him  know. 

As,  a.  student  of  philosophy,  therefore,  like  all  of  us  a  seeker  of 
truth,  I  must  first  of  all  take  issue  \vith  the  Toastmaster.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  by  no  means  as  indebted  to  me  as  to  Dr.  James  L.  Hunting- 
ton,  who  has  put  his  whole  effort,  and  spirit,  and  zeal  into  the  whole 
Association  for  most  of  his  life,  and  surely  for  this  summer  and  the 
last  few  days.  One  cannot  emphasize  too  much,  how  much  we  owe 
to  him  for  his  hospitality,  for  his  preparations  during  the  entire  year, 
and  for  these  meetings  and  this  dinner. 

Philosophy  is  thought  by  many  people,  especially  by  students  who 
look  at  a  college  catalog,  to  be  something  very  vague,  distant,  and  re¬ 
mote.  They  wonder  what  it  is  and  why  anybody  would  think  of  study¬ 
ing  it.  If  you  ask  what  it  is,  the  stock  answer  is  the  one  from  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  word;  "It  is  the  love  of  wisdom.”  The  student  says,  "I 
love  wisdom,"  and  the  answer  is,  "You  are  a  philosopher." 

No  one  can  avoid  being  a  philosopher  because,  if  you  do  not  live 
as  you  think,  you  will  find  that  you  are  thinking  as  you  live.  In  either 
case,  you  have  a  philosophy;  in  one  case  it  is  an  active  one  and,  in 
the  other,  a  passive  one.  The  German  philosopher  Leibniz  is  credited 
with  an  epigram  which  other  people  may  have  thought  of  as  well.  I 
will  now  state  it,  even  though  it  now  appears  to  force  me  to  take  issue 
with  the  previous  speaker. 
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"Philosophers,”  said  Leibniz,  '  are  right  in  what  they  affirm  and 
wrong  in  what  they  deny.”  If  you  consider  those  who  have  retained 
their  place  in  history  as  philosophers  that  anybody  talks  about,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Greeks  and  ending  with  those  of  the  present  day,  you 
will  find  them  to  be  ones  who  examined  existence  as  it  is,  and  who 
stated  what  it  was.  They  did  not  reject  anything  that  God  put  in  front 
of  them.  I  think  that  is  what  Leibniz  meant,  and  he  warns  us  to  be  on 
guard  against  negation. 

Everything  that  has  been  said  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  world 
government,  both  in  my  brother’s  letter  from  Europe  and  by  Howard, 
has  been  on  the  positive  side.  At  risk  of  seeming  to  overemphasize  the 
point,  I  would  leap  on  the  one  appearance  of  the  word  "negative”,  in 
the  previous  speech,  as  a  questionable  peace.  It  is  not  a  negative  type 
of  peace  that  is  preached  by  our  Lord:  '  Peace  I  give  unto  you.  My 
peace  I  leave  with  you.”  Surely  this  is  positive  and  immediate,  not 
remote. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  religh  '  approach  to  world  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  viewed  as  something  remote  and  unattainable.  As  far  as 
world  conditions  go,  I  agree  with  Cousin  Howard  that  expecting  to 
see  changes  in  the  arrangement  in  society,  immediately,  is  illusory  and 
unrealistic.  But  probably  that  is  because  we  are  expecting  to  attain  them 
immediately  without  dealing  with  the  core  of  the  matter,  which  is 
the  human  soul.  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth,  peace 
to  men  of  good  will.” 

At  the  end  of  Mass,  and  also  in  the  Episcopal  Communion  Service, 
you  say:  "Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant 
us  peace.”  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  think  of  this  as  only  absence  of 
war.  It  means  peace  of  the  heart  and  peace  of  the  mind;  and  that  is 
where  the  positive  side  begins;  that  is  what  the  administrative  and 
government  side  rests  on.  Those  people  who  are  not  of  peaceful  soul 
will  never,  no  matter  how  much  they  organize  and  try  to  remove  war, 
bring  any  peace  into  the  world  at  all. 

So,  the  issue  I  take — surely  not  with  my  brother  or  Cousin  Howard 
in  their  own  approach — is  merely  an  attempt,  as  I  see  it,  to  clarify. 
They  would  agree,  I  think,  that  to  the  extent  their  own  souls  are  peace¬ 
ful,  to  that  extent  are  they  able  to  work  effectively  for  peace.  Thus 
the  religious  side  has  priority  over  the  secular  and  governmental. 

We  heard  this  afternoon  about  our  ancestors’  devotion  to  convic¬ 
tions,  and  we  heard  that  the  devotion  to  a  conviction,  regardless  of  what 
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the  conviction  is,  creates  a  certain  character.  One  must  go  further  and 
point  out  that,  if  the  conviction  is  totally  wrong,  this  too  is  apparent 
in  the  character.  We  readily  admit  this  in  regard  to  people  who  recent¬ 
ly  have  been  our  enemies.  The  Nazi’s  devotion  to  his  conviction  was 
very  great,  but  a  typical  Nazi  character  was  not  one  that  any  of  us 
would  desire  to  acquire. 

So,  at  the  risk  of  taking  issue  with  the  implications  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Address,  I  would  emphasize  that  examination  of  the  convic- 
tions  comes  first.  That  is  the  business,  among  other  things,  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  (Applause) 

.  .  .  President  Ellsworth  Huntington  then  resumed  the  Cdiair  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Something  I  meant 
to  say  earlier  is  that  we  have  a  Resolutions  Committee  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  if  any  of  you  have  any  suggestions  you  want  to  make 
to  them  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  them.  I  will  ask  the  members 
ot  the  Resolutions  Committee  to  stand  up  so  if  you  have  anything 
to  suggest  to  them  you  will  know  who  they  are  and  can  talk  to  them. 

.  .  .  The  members  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  arose  .  .  . 

MR.  WILLIAM  S.  ANNIN:  Would  anyone  like  to  ask  any  of  the 
speakers  any  questions  on  anything  they  have  said?  If  you  would, 
now  is  your  opportunity. 

If  no  one  else  has  any  questions  to  ask,  I  have  one.  How  many 
people  here  have  copies  of  the  Huntington  Hymn  in  their  possession  ? 
Please  raise  your  hands. 

As  we  haven’t  many  opportunities  to  sing  the  hymn.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton  would  like  to  have  us  sing  it  in  closing. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  George  Hunt¬ 
ington  will  give  the  time  and  Mrs.  Huntington  will  play  the  piano. 
The  trouble  usually  is  that  the  people  at  the  back  tend  to  drag.  Listen 
a  bit  and  all  keep  together.  Mrs.  Huntington  will  play  an  introduction 
first  and  then  we  will  begin. 

.  .  .  At  9:57,  the  Huntington  Hymn  was  sung  .  .  . 

...  At  10:00  P.M.  the  meeting  adjourned  .  .  . 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

AUGUST  23,  1947 

.  .  .  The  Saturday  morning  session  convened  at  10:35  A.M.,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ellsworth  Huntington  presiding  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Will  the  meeting 
please  come  to  order.  This  is  an  informal  meeting  and  I  hope  you  will 
express  your  minds  freely.  We  were  delayed  in  starting  because  of  the 
prevalent  Huntington  characteristic  of  being  modest;  nobody  wanted  to 
take  an  office. 

I  am  not  sure  there  is  anything  else  I  ought  to  announce  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  except  one  thing.  We  have  a  luncheon,  you  know,  downstairs  in 
the  room  below'  here.  Some  thought  that  the  young  people  might  be 
interested  and  would  find  it  pleasant  if  they  got  together  in  one  part. 
I  don’t  think  they  have  had  enough  chance  to  meet,  all  together.  So,  if 
you  so  desire,  w'e  suggest  that  the  young  people  gather  at  the  tables 
over  in  the  northeast  corner. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Who  are  the  young  people? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Well,  I  leave  that 
to  all  of  you.  I  didn’t  think  that  question  was  directed  to  me,  but  I 
Can’t  say.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  history  teacher  in  a  high  school 
asked  the  question,  "What  are  the  Middle  Ages?”  One  of  the  pupils 
answered,  "Above  30.”  (Laughter) 

We  will  change  the  order  of  the  meeting  a  little  because  one  of  the 
persons  who  is  a  candidate  for  office  is  still  thinking  it  over  and  is  not 
here  yet.  (Laughter)  The  first  subject  that  we  will  take  up  is  the  date 
and  place  of  the  next  Reunion.  Our  Constitution  says  that  wre  shall  have 
one  every  five  years.  Shall  we  stick  to  that  or  does  anyone  think  w'e 
should  do  something  different?  If  there  is  no  action,  then  the  Consti¬ 
tution  says  that  the  Reunion  will  be  five  years  from  now  and  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  can  go  ahead  on  it.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about 
the  Reunion? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  it  shouldn’t  be 
too  far  away  because  a  lot  w'on’t  be  here.  Five  years  is  too  long;  I  don’t 
think  that  I  will  be  here  at  that  time. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Do  you  wish  to 
make  a  motion  ? 
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FROM  THE  FLOOR:  That  was  just  a  remark  on  the  subject  but  I 
will  move  that  it  be  less  than  five  years  and  I  would  like  that  to  be 
amended. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Is  there  a  second? 

MR.  ROSS  HUNTINGTON:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Anyone  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  or  amend  it? 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  I  move  it  be  held  in  five  years.  I 
expect  to  be  here.  (Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Will  you  discuss 
the  motion? 

MR.  CHARLES  CLIFFORD  HUNTINGTON:  I  would  suggest 
that  we  have  it  every  other  year.  They  are  very  pleasant  affairs  and  we 
would  be  denying  ourselves  these  very  pleasant  affairs  during  the  in¬ 
tervening  years.  Every  other  year  would  not  seem  to  be  too  often  to 
me,  and  I  will  amend  the  motion  to  that  effect. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Every  other  year? 

MR.  CHARLES  CLIFFORD  HUNTINGTON:  Yes. 

DR.  CHARLES  PENNOYER:  You  could  vary  the  program  and 
have  election  every  five  years  and  the  other  meetings  as  suggested. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  can  amend  the 
Constitution,  but  the  question  is  whether  we  want  to  have  a  Reunion 
oftener,  that  is,  whether  we  want  to  take  up  the  problem  of  amending 
the  Constitution.  Let  me  remind  you,  you  who  are  not  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  that  it  is  quite  a  job  to  plan  a  reunion. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  Has  the  Committee  really  dis¬ 
cussed  this  point?  If  we  had  them  every  two  years,  wouldn't  it  really 
tend  to  diminish  the  attendance  so  that  it  would  become  a  small 
affair?  I  don’t  know  about  those  ot  you  who  have  had  experience 
on  the  Committee,  but  I  think  we  might  have  a  better  idea  if  we 
could  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  people  together.  If  one  look>  around 
the  room,  there  will  be  those  who  haven’t  turned  up  because  there 
are  always  reasons.  So,  if  we  have  it  once  every  two  years  many  might 
not  be  coming  and  then  it  would  diminish  considerably. 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  that  is  true.  It  is 
-  extremely  difficult  to  get  people  to  reply.  There  are  a  great  many  who 
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are  absent.  The  ones  here  are  a  very,  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  membership.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  together.  I  would 
favor  Dr.  Huntington’s  suggestion  that  it  be  kept  at  every  five  years. 

DR.  CHARLES  PENNOYER:  If  we  meet  every  two  years — not  an 
annual  meeting,  not  a  great  affair — it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  go  to 
some  of  the  smaller  places.  We  wouldn’t  have  a  larger  group,  but 
what  would  the  Association  like  to  do? 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  one  purpose  of 
the  local  luncheons  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  anywhere.  The  interval 
between  Reunions  is  helped  by  the  local  meetings  and  enthusiasm 
is  stirred  up.  It  is  entirely  different  from  what  we  have  here,  but  the 
interval  is  well  filled  out  between  those  major  Reunions. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Sometimes  the 
Chairman  shouldn’t  express  his  opinion  but  I  am  not  that  kind.  Maybe 
you  won’t  want  me  as  Chairman  because  of  that;  who  knows?  What 
Christopher  said  is  eminently  true.  If  you  have  Reunions  every  year, 
they  become  local  affairs.  Our  friends  in  foreign  countries  or  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  wouldn’t  think  of  coming  every  year,  but  if  it  is  only  every 
five  years,  they  can  perhaps  plan  to  come  that  year.  We  want  them 
to  come.  We  want  these  people  from  farther  away  to  come,  and  having 
longer  intervals  does  a  great  deal  to  promote  their  coming.  Remember, 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  up  a  program  such  as  we  have  had  today.  There 
is  a  lot  of  preparation  required  for  a  good  program  and,  if  we  have 
them  every  year,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  an  interest¬ 
ing  program.  I  don’t  think  it  is  impossible;  nothing  is  impossible, 
but  it  would  be  difficult.  Any  further  remarks? 

MR.  JOHN  HUNTINGTON:  1  think  every  three  years  is  a  good 
interval  between  meetings.  I  think  five  is  too  long. 

REVEREND  DAVID  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
what  is  the  custom  for  other  families.  In  the  case  of  the  Dennison 
family,  they  meet  every  year,  and  the  Gallup  family  meets  every 
year,  and  so  what  do  the  other  Associations  do? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Yes,  and  the  Fair¬ 
banks  family  also  meets  annually. 

REVEREND  DAVID  HUNTINGTON!  The  Baker  family  in 
Saratoga  meets  once  annually,  and  the  Hatfield  family  met  once  a 
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year  until  the  war  stopped  it.  Of  course,  that  is  what  stopped  us.  Is 
there  a  motion  before  the  house  ? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  The  motion  is  that 
we  meet  every  other  year,  but  I  am  not  going  to  put  it  that  way,  if  I 
may.  At  least  I  am  going  to  ask  something  different.  This  is  not  any 
binding  vote  at  all,  but  I  will  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how 
many  think  we  should  leave  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  Will  you  please 
raise  your  hands? 

...  A  count  was  taken  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  won't  count  how 
many  want  to  make  a  change.  It  is  evident  that  the  major  opinion  is 
to  make  no  change,  so  there  is  no  use  to  put  the  motion  to  vote. 

MR.  CHARLES  CLIFFORD  HUNTINGTON:  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  Since  we  are  on  this  topic  could 
I  ask  at  how  many  different  places  have  there  been  annual  or  local 
Reunions?  Have  they  been  wide-spread  or  have  there  been  just  a  very, 
very  few  of  them? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington.  Also  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  Have  those  been  every  year? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  They  are  a  very 
good  thing  and  I  hope  that  the  next  Executive  Committee  will  keep 
on  with  that  program  and  do  more  with  it.  We  ought  to  have  local 
meetings  widely  distributed;  one  in  Columbus,  one  somewhere  in 
California,  etc.  But  that  is  a  thing  for  the  new  Committee  to  take 
up.  Such  meetings  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  projects.  I  enjoyed 
going  to  a  number  of  them  and  speaking  at  them.  Sometimes  there 
were  only  10  or  12  there,  but  we  have  had  up  to  20  at  some  meetings. 
They  were  very  pleasant  occasions. 

MR.  HENRY  S.  HUNTINGTON:  In  that  connection,  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  resolution.  I  don’t  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  present  it  but 
I  will  read  it  now. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  by  and  large  Huntingtons  enjoy  meeting 
each  other; 
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"And  of  the  fact  that  here  at  Hadley  certain  ideas  and  plans  of 
interest  to  the  family  as  a  whole  have  been  developed; 

"And  of  the  further  fact  that  taking  a  meal  together  not  only  in¬ 
duces  a  feeling  of  fellowship  but  gives  an  opportunity  for  providing 
information,  stirring  up  discussion,  and  so  developing  interest  in 
relation  to  the  family; 

"Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Huntington  Family  Association  officially 
foster  the  spread  of  annual  or  special  Huntington  Family  Luncheons 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada; 

"And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  the  Huntington  kin 
dislike  to  take  upon  themselves  any  assumption  of  leadership  without 
proper  authorization  from  above; 

"Be  It  Resolved,  that  in  each  center  where  there  seem  to  be  enough 
Fluntington  kin  to  make  a  Huntington  Luncheon  a  pleasant  event,  the 
Executive  Committee  suggest  to  some  member  of  the  Association 
to  undertake  the  arrangement  of  a  Huntington  Family  Luncheon,  pro¬ 
viding  this  designee  with  a  list  of  the  Association  members  within 
his  neighborhood  and  further  suggesting  to  this  designee  that  through 
the  local  telephone  directories  and  otherwise,  he  may  piece  out  this 
list  to  fuller  dimensions; 

"And  that  where  feasible  a  number  of  the  Executive  Committee 
members  attend  each  of  these  luncheons; 

"And  that  the  Executive  Committee  further  suggest  that  at  these 
Luncheons  there  be  disseminated  the  Gospel  of  Hadley; 

"Verse  1.  That  a  new  memoir  of  the  family  should  be  undertaken, 
consisting  probably  of  two  or  three  volumes,  and  embodying  in  it  to 
a  considerable  degree,  character  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  family. 

2.  That  the  old  house  at  Forty  Acres’  become  an  historical  museum 
in  due  time  and  a  possible  headquarters  for  the  Family  Association. 

"3.  That  in  marriage  the  young  people  of  the  kin  be  conscious, 
if  the  Lord  will,  that  marriage  within  the  kith  has  its  advantages.” 
(Laughter) 

"  t.  'That  whether  marriages  be  within  the  kith  or  without  the 
kith,  babies  arc  welcome.”  (Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  that  last 
part  is  out  of  order,  at  the  present  moment,  but  we  can  take  the  part 
which  deals  with  the  subject  we  are  talking  about.  If  you  wish,  you 
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may  make  a  motion  about  the  first  part  having  to  do  with  local  con¬ 
ferences,  which  is  right  along  the  line  we  are  discussing.  Will  you 
make  a  motion  to  adopt  that  in  line  with  what  I  have  said  ? 

MR.  HENRY  S.  HUNTINGTON:  I  will  withdraw  that  last  part 
and  simply  take  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  family  luncheons. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  the  part 
having  to  do  with  the  family  luncheons.  It  officially  says  that  we  urge 
the  new  Executive  Committee  to  take  measures  to  promote  such  lunch¬ 
eons.  Is  there  a  second? 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  .  .  . 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  Does  it  have  to  be  a 
luncheon  ? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  has  to  be  a 
meeting  of  some  sort. 

MR.  HENRY  S.  HUNTINGTON:  I  will  accept  that  as  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  You  will  accept 
the  idea  that  this  is  to  be  an  authorization  giving  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  work  of  doing  all  they  can  to  promote  such  luncheons. 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye”;  those  opposed,  "no”. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote. 

The  next  thing  is,  what  do  you  think  about  the  place  for  reunions? 
This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  met  anywhere  other  than  Norwich 
and  we  have  no  assurance  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of  hospitality 
we  have  had  this  time  another  year.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  Cousin 
James  to  put  his  house  at  our  disposal  in  this  way  and  we  have  no 
authority  to  say  that  we  will  come  here  except  as  we  use  the  hotels 
and  perhaps  ask  for  the  church.  We  can’t  ask  for  Forty  Acres.  Its 
use  is  a  courtesy  on  James’  part. 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  you  feel  about  having  the 
meeting  at  some  place  other  than  Norwich.  I  don't  want  you  to  dis¬ 
cuss  whether  you  will  have  it  here  or  not.  That  is  up  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  question  is  whether  you  will  approve  of  having  the 
Executive  Committee  have  the  meeting  somewhere  else  if,  in  their 
judgement,  Norwich  is  not  available  and  if  we  do  not  have  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  here.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  about  the 
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problem  of  having  the  next  reunion  at  Norwich,  where  there  are 
now  few  Huntingtons  and  where  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  local 
responsibility  as  James  has  taken  it  here.  Or  should  we  go  to  various 
places  of  different  sorts  at  successive  reunions? 

MR.  FRANK  HUNTINGTON:  I  want  to  ask  how  many  places 
have  had  how  many  meetings. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  The  program  says  this 
is  the  Seventh. 

MR.  FRANK  HUNTINGTON:  No,  where  have  they  met  before, 
previously? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Since  1857? 

MR.  FRANK  HUNTINGTON:  Were  they  all  in  Norwich? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Yes,  all  except  this 
one.  But  the  circumstances  in  Norwich  have  changed.  Until  this  pres¬ 
ent  meeting,  they  were  all  at  Norwich  at  some  old  Huntington  house 
which  we  could  always  use.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  there  now. 
All  the  old  Huntington  houses  belong  to  someone  else.  John  Hunt¬ 
ington,  who  is  here,  is  the  only  Huntington  there.  1  won’t  speak  for 
John,  but  he  is  getting  on  in  years  and  can’t  be  expected  to  run  all 
the  local  arrangements.  Therefore,  if  we  go  to  Norwich  we  will  have 
to  go  practically  to  a  strange  place. 

MR.  FRANK  HUNTINGTON:  It  seems  to  me,  with  the  emphasis 
being  on  Hadley  as  the  family  meeting  place,  possibly  in  the  future 
of  having  the  old  place,  Forty  Acres,  as  the  center  of  the  Association, 
that  it  would  be  very  proper  to  transfer  our  allegiance  to  this  region 
rather  than  to  go  back  to  Norwich  where  we  are  strangers. 

MR.  JOHN  HUNTINGTON:  The  Constitution  says  that  the 
alfairs  of  the  Association  shall  be  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  ot  the  officers,  and  they  should  have  full  power  in  all  re¬ 
respects  toward  Reunions.  That  is  in  section  VII. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  answers  the 
question,  but  the  Executive  Committee  would  like  an  expression  of 
opinion.  This  does  not  mean  an  order. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  There  are  two  points  of  view 
and  one  or  two  questions?  One  might  be,  where  will  we  get  the  larg¬ 
est  number  together?  After  all,  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  bring  a  large 
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group  together  so  a  possible  geographical  location  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  other  point  of  view  is,  where  are  the  things  of  historic  inter¬ 
est  that  would  appeal  to  us  as  Huntingtons?  We  all  have  a  historic 
association  with  Hadley  and  we  have  those,  of  course,  at  Norwich.  I, 
for  myself,  would  like  to  go  back  to  Norwich  because  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation.  I  can  see  the  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  for  people  living 
farther  away.  Why  can’t  we  meet  once  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  some 
other  place  where  a  group  of  Huntingtons  may  form  a  nucleus  and 
draw  the  Huntingtons  from  that  district,  even  though  the  old  New 
Englanders  don’t  get  there?  There  are  two  separate  points  to  consider. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:*  Now,  simply  for 
the  information  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  will  ask  for  a  show  of 
hands  on  three  propositions.  How  many  think,  if  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  they  would  rather  have  the  next  Reunion  at  Norwich  rather 
than  anywhere  else?  This  is  not  binding  at  all,  but  just  what  you 
would  like,  at  the  present  moment.  How  many  would  prefer  to  go  to 
Norwich  ?  Please  raise  your  hands. 

...  A  count  was  taken  ... 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWRTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  17.The  cir- 
stances  are  going  to  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee.  How  many 
would  prefer  to  come  here? 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  It  isn’t  quite  fair  to  put  the 
thing  in  that  way.  We  all  had  great  joy  in  coming  here  and  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Cousin  James.  Why  not  say  in  five  years,  if  the 
same  circumstances  prevail?  Of  course,  many  would  vote  to  come  here 
but  then  you  are  asking  a  sentimental  question. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Let  me  explain. 
What  I  should  have  said  was,  "Supposing  no  invitation  was  given, 
how  many  would  prefer  to  come  to  this  same  place  rather  than  to 
Norwich?’’  That  is,  understanding  that  we  do  not  have  an  invitation 
from  Cousin  James.  Please  raise  your  hands  for  this. 

...  A  count  was  taken  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Well,  there  are 
more  of  you,  27. 

Now,  including  those  who  have  already  voted,  how  many  think 
that  sometime  it  might  be  advisable  or  permissible,  if  you  want  to 
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say  that,  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  choose  some  other  place  with 
no  historic  significance  or  some  place  where  they  find  some  historical 
significance.  Would  such  a  course  be  advisable? 

1 

.  .  .  Some  hands  were  raised  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  will  not  count 
them.  It  is,  I  think,  perfectly  clear  that  the  general  preference  is  here 
or  at  Norwich.  « 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  I  want  to  vote  for  all  three. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON :  I  think  we  have 
enough  information  for  the  Executive  Committee.  We  can  take  no 
official  action  about  this.  As  John  says,  the  Executive  Committee  dc- 
cidtfsyt,  but  they  would  like  to  know  our  opinion. 

MR.  CHARLES  HUNTINGTON:  You  may  not  always  consider 
it  but  when  it  comes  to  arrangements  for  a  place  like  Norwich,  even 
though  there  are  very  few  Huntingtons  left  there  are  other  persons, 
not  residing  in  Norwich,  who  are  able  and  would  be  very  happy  to 
be  of  assistance  during  the  meetings.  I  remember  the  great  assistance 
of  other  people,  some  not*  Huntingtons  at  all,  in  other  years.  There 
are  many  families  at  Norwich  into  which  Huntingtons  have  married 
and  they  would  also  be  very  glad  to  help.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Huntington  and  family  wouldn’t  have  to  bear  the  burden 
in  any  too  heavy  a  way  if  we  do  go  to  Norwich. 

MISS  MARIE  I  ONE  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  get  on  a  good  transportation  line,  where  the  transportation  isn’t 
so  poor  for  those  people  who  come  a  long  distance.  I  waited  for  over 
an  hour  for  a  bus  to  come  here.  It  is  too  far  out  of  the  way.  We  should 
go  where  the  trains  run  to  the  depot;  some  large  city  or  something 
like  that. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point  to  take  into  consideration.  I  think  we  will  pass  from  this 
subject. 

Christopher,  is  your  report  ready? 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presents  the  following  names  for  office. 
Honorary  President,  Ellsworth  Huntington;  President,  Mr.  H.  Minot 
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Pitman;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  William  Annin;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Charles  Ellsworth  Huntington,  son  of  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent;  Third  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Francis  Cleveland  Huntington; 
Historian,  James  Lincoln  Huntington;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Huntington.  Since  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Pitman,  I  will  read  you 
a  statement. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Just  a  minute. 
Mr.  Pitman,  won’t  you  come  up  in  front  so  they  can  see  who  you  are 
and  so  they  can  see  whether  they  like  you  or  not.  You  can  see  right 
off  that  Mr.  Pitman  is  like  me.  He  is  getting  bald  and  has  a  little 
mustache  like  mine.  (Laughter  and  Applause) 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  Pitman  is  a  Harvard 
graduate,  A.B.,  1909;  L.L.B.  1913;  a  member  of  the  Bars  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  the  Federal  Bar;  a  fellow 
of  the  Insti:ute  of  American  Genealogy;  American  Society  of  Gene¬ 
alogists.  He  is  the  genealogist  for  the  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State 
of  New  York;  contributing  editor  of  the  New  York  Biological  Rec¬ 
ord;  formerly  historian  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  New  York; 
co-editor  of  the  Greenwood  Genealogical  Journal;  and  recently  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  writer  of  articles  in  various  genealogical  magazines. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  May  I  say  how 
glad  I  am  Mr.  Pitman  is  going  to  be  my  successor? 

MR.  H.  MINOT  PITMAN:  If  elected,  please. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Yes,  if  elected. 
Christopher,  will  you  read  the  names  of  the  others,  and  will  each  of 
you  nominees  please  stand  up  so  that  everyone  will  know  who  you 
are. 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  You  all  know  Mrs.  Annin. 
She  has  been  Vice-President  throughout  this  term.  (Applause) 

The  Second  Vice-President  is  Charles  Ellsworth  Huntington.  (Ap¬ 
plause)  He  is  a  student  of  zoology  at  Yale. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Huntington  is  not  here,  but  she  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  reunions  in  the  past  and  has  accepted  the  nomination  on  the 
long  distance  telephone  this  morning. 

Dr.  James  Lincoln  Huntington  is  the  Historian;  you  all  know 
him.  (Applause) 
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Secretary-Treasurer  Prank  B.  Huntington  was  formerly  an  auditor 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  is  now  residing  in  Evanston, 
Illinois.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Are  there  any 
further  nominations?  I  take  it  there  are  not.  Will  you  instruct  the 
Secretary  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  these  people? 

MR.  JOHN  GILCHRIST:  I  so  move. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  All  those  in  favor 
say  "aye”;  those  opposed,  "no”. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote. 

I  think  it  might  be  pleasant  if  our  new  Secretary  sent  a  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Francis  Huntington,  who  is  the  mother  of  Christopher,  Pres¬ 
cott  and  William,  all  of  whom  are  active  for  us,  telling  her  that  we 
are  very  grateful  that  she  will  become  Vice-President  and  hope  she 
will  soon  recover  from  the  broken  arm  which  kept  her  from  coming. 
I  will  not  ask  for  a  motion,  but  if  you  are  in  favor  say  "aye”.  I  will 
not  ask  for  "no’s”.  Thank  you. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  other  Com¬ 
mittees.  They  will  not  take  very  long  and  then  we  can  discuss  the 
memoir.  The  Auditing  Committee,  Clarence  Huntington.  (Applause) 

MR.  CLARENCE  HUNTINGTON:  I  made  a  careful  check  of  the 
records  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  past  10  years  and  I  have 
found  them  all  in  order  and  correct. 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  I  move  the  report  be  accepted. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  almost  ex¬ 
pected  that  would  be  the  case. 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Mr.  Henry 
Barrett  Huntington,  one  of  the  many  Henrys,  is  Chairman. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRET!'  HUNTINGTON:  Your  Committee  on 
Resolutions  consists  of  Mrs.  Prescott  Huntington.  Mr.  Roger  C. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Henry  Barret  Huntington.  We  have  a  considerable 
number  of  resolutions  and  it  seemed  best  to  have  some  that  were  sug¬ 
gested  presented  from  the  floor;  those  that  are  not  exactly  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  routine  order  of  the  reports  of  the  Committee.  After  I 
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have  given  the  more  formal  resolutions,  I  shall  call  upon  certain  mem¬ 
bers  to  present  re:c!utions  from  the  floor,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  you  remember  the  very  pleasing  letter 
that  was  read  yesterday  by  our  Secretary  from  Mrs.  Yerrington  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  I  suppose  she  would  have  been  present  had  we 
met  at  Norwich  as  she  has  been  present  at  many  Reunions  in  the  past. 
It  seemed  to  the  Committee  it  would  be  a  pleasing  thing  to  send  her 
greetings  from  this  Association: 

"That  the  Huntington  Family  Association  assembled  in  its  Seventh 
Reunion  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  sends  its  cordial  greetings  to  Mrs. 
Yerrington  and  assures  her  of  its  thanks  tor  her  gracious  letter,  read 
to  the  Association  by  the  Secretary,  and  of  its  regret  that  she  could 
not  be  present  at  this  Reunion  as  she  has  so  often  been  in  the  past." 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  All  those  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  say  "aye";  those  opposed,  "no”. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  We  certainly  want  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  provided  this  beautiful  church 
for  our  meetings  and  so  the  Committee  has  prepared  this  resolution: 

"The  Huntington  Family  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty 
thanks  to  the  Pastor  and  Trustees  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
Hadley  for  their  generous  courtesy  and  co-operation  in  its  Seventh 
Reunion  on  August  22nd  and  23rd,  1947.  The  beautiful  church  was  a 
fitting  and  convenient  place  lor  meetings  and  its  connection  with  the 
Huntington  family  gave  it  added  significance  as  a  reminder  of  the 
historic  past.” 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  All  those  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  say  "aye”;  those  opposed,  no”. 

.  .  .  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  We  certainly  are  great¬ 
ly  indebted  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  who 
under  difficulties  and  all  sorts  of  handicaps  successfully  performed  their 
duties  and  brought  us  an  enjoyable  and  fine  meeting: 

"The  motto  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  may  well  have  been, 
’Our  objective  is  impossible  of  attainment.  Let  us  proceed  to  achieve 
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it.’  The  Huntington  Family  Association  congratulates  that  Committee 
on  the  Seventh  Reunion  and  is  most  grateful  to  the  .Committee  for 
the  high  degree  of  success  that  attended  their  efforts  and  the  pains¬ 
taking  attention  to  detail  which  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  pleasure  of  the  members.” 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  When  we  took  up 
the  other  resolution  I  neglected  to  add  that  the  Treasurer  should  be 
authorized  to  send  to  the  Pastor  and  Trustees  and  Treasurer  of  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  in  Hadley  a  check  for  $25.  (This  suggestion 
was  apparently  accepted  without  a  formal  vote.  According  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide.) 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  We  have  a  resolution 
in  regard  to  Forty  Acres  and  the  hospitality  extended  there: 

"The  Huntington  Family  Association  is  most  deeply  indebted  to 
Dr.  James  Lincoln  Huntington  and  Mrs.  Huntington  for  their  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in  arranging  and  planning  for  this  most  interesting  and 
heart-warming  gathering  and  for  so  graciously  opening  and  preparing 
the  Portcr-Phelps-Huntington  House  for  our  inspection  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  Association  also  wishes  to  thank  all  the  aides  who  so 
unselfishly  and  willingly  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Reunion.” 

MR.  DANIEL  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  it  would  be  in  order  to 
have  a  standing  vote  on  that. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Very  v/ell;  all 
please  stand. 

.  .  .  The  Reunion  members  arose  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  All  right.  It  is 
unanimous. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  There  is  one  more 
formal  resolution  that  I  am  sure  you  will  all  want  to  have  passed: 

That  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Reunion  be  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.”  All  the  details  will  go  to 
the  Executive  Committee  as  to  the  number  printed,  distribution,  etc. 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  that  Dr.  James 
Lincoln  Huntington,  who  published  the  last  proceedings,  should  per¬ 
haps  be  asked  first  whether  he  is  willing  to  undertake  these.  He  knows 
a  lot  more  about  it  than  either  the  old  or  the  new  Executive  Committee 
does. 
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PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Will  you  express 
your  willingness,  James? 

DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON:  I  would  be  delighted 
to.  I  published  the  last  two,  the  fifth  and  .sixth  Reunions,  in  tact,  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth.  The  important  problem  of  the  moment  is  just 
how  those  will  be  subscribed  for  and  distributed.  They  will  be  more 
expensive  than  the  previous  ones  just  as  everything  else  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  now.  Paper  and  time  have  gone  up  but  it  probably  won’t  be 
quite  as  expensive  as  having  it  published  in  Boston.  The  local  press 
here  has  very  fine  facilities  and  is  much  more  reasonable  than  in 
Boston.  It  probably  will  run  into  a  good  deal  of  money;  I  think  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $750.  That  is  what  it  was  last  time. 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  It  was  closer  to  $850. 

DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON:  That  was  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  as  well.  Perhaps  you  remember  we  had  them  sent  out  to  a 
great  many  people  besides  members  of  the  Association  to  try  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  Association.  Of  course  one  expense  connected  with 
that  was  the  reclaiming  of  the  ones  that  went  where  the  addresses 
were  wrong.  I  think  over  100  came  back,  and  each  one  that  came 
back  cost  fifteen  cents  to  redeem.  It  ran  into  quite  a  little  money. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  How  many  copies  were  made? 

DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON:  One  thousand,  I  think, 
though  it  might  have  been  1500. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  We  will  revise  that 
somewhat  and  say  that  "the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Reunion  shall 
be  published  by  the  Historian  under  the  direction  ol  the  Executive 
Committee.”  The  Executive  Committee  certainly  has  to  authorize  the 
expenses  and  approve  the  number  of  copies. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  this  reso¬ 
lution  should  contain,  if  necessary  funds  are  available”  because  you 
are  going  to  find  yourself  with  big  bills  on  hand.  For  instance,  just 
this  Reunion  is  costing  quite  a  neat  sum.  Your  three  dollars  doesn’t 
pay  for  what  you  get,  and  we  have  to  consider  raising  funds  for  go¬ 
ing  on.  We  have  big  expenses  and  therefore  I  think  the  whole  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
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MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  We  might  say,  "with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee.’’  That  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  stop  it  if  it  seems  vitally  necessary. 

MR.  ROSS  HUNTINGTON:  Why  can’t  those  members  who  desire 
copies  just  make  a  contribution ? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  are  going  to 
discuss  the  financial  side,  a  money-raising  campaign,  right  here  and 
now.  Dig  into  your  pockets  and  minds  to  see  how  much  you  can  do 
toward  paying  for  all  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  one  is  the  Genealogical  Memoir. 

REVEREND  DAVID  C.  HUNTINGTON:  I  was  wondering  why 
the  proceedings  of  the  Family  Association  might  not  be  mimeographed. 
You  could  do  a  hundred  for  the  printing  cost  of  one. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  a  suggestion 
tor  the  Executive  Committe  to  take  under  advisement. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  say  "aye’’;  those  opposed  "no’’. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  so  voted.  The 
proceedings  will  be  published  in  some  form  and  it  may  have  to  be 
in  mimeographed  form. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  That  concludes  the 
routine  motions  or  resolutions  that  the  Committee  has  had  prepared. 
There  are  several  that  were  inspired  by  the  speaking  last  night  and  by 
feeling  in  our  hearts  the  great  importance  of  peace  and  other  matters. 
The  Committee  felt  it  desirable  that  the  proponents  of  those  reso¬ 
lutions  should  offer  them  themselves  and  give  their  reasons  for  their 
adoption.  I  will  ask  for  the  first  from  Mr.  Roger  C.  Fletcher  a  member 
of  the  Committee.  Will  you  present  your  resolution  in  regard  to  impor¬ 
tant  matters? 

MR.  ROGER  C.  FLETCHER:  Let  me  preface  this  resolution.  As 

i 

you  heard  by  Cousin  Barrett’s  statement,  there  is  another  resolution  on 
world  peace  and  1  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Chairman  that  we  hear 
both  before  we  vote  on  either  and  not  have  them  both.  Furthermore, 
this  particular  resolution  that  I  am  suggesting  has  one  controversial 
paragraph  and  1  would  like  to  have  you  vote  on  that  separately  from 
the  rest,  it  being  the  last  one: 
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"Whereas;  the  development  of  the  Arts  of  Communication  and 
Transportation,  and  the  increasing  deadliness  of  weapons  of  wrar  and 
the  elimination  of  hatred  and  war  is  a  major  problem  of  our  times; 
and 

"Whereas,  scientifically  controlled  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
groups  of  early  New  England  families  are  capable  of  superior  achieve- 
men  t ; 

"Be  it  Resolved,  that  this  family  consider  itself  as  a  group,  and  as 
individuals,  and  all  such  other  New  England  families,  obligated  in  a 
special  w'ay  to  work  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  world  political 
peace ; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Association,  to  the  Secretaries  of  other  Associations 
of  early  New'  England  families  and  to  such  other  agencies  and  persons 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  designate.” 

That  is  the  first  part  and  I  suggest  that  be  voted  on  before  this 
last  part: 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved,  that  in  partial  execution  of  this  obliga¬ 
tion  the  Huntington  Family  Association  contribute,  in  each  of  the  next 
five  years,  sums  totaling  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  Si 00 — those 
figures,  of  course  may  be  changed  at  your  pleasure — "toward  world 
peace.  The  agents  or  agencies  to  which  the  gifts  are  sent  being  deter¬ 
mined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Committee.” 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  another  resolution  concerning  world  peace,  we  w'ill  hear  that  first. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  Howard  Hunt¬ 
ington  has  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  wishes  the  Association  to 
hear. 

MR.  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON:  I  too,  would  like  to  nreface 
my  introduction  before  you  hear  this  resolution.  A  very  brief  comment 
on  what  your  member,  Howard  Huntington,  myself,  has  been  doing 
in  May,  June  and  July.  At  various  periods  of  those  three  months  I 
have  been  in  the  Capitol  of  our  nation  working  with  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  on  the  Republican  side  ot  the  aisle  and  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  introduction,  on  July  9th,  of  three 
Resolutions  in  the  Hou:e  and  two  in  the  Senate,  with  excellent  bi¬ 
partisan  support.  It  isn’t  in  any  way  a  controvesial  issue  in  the  sense 
of  being  partisan.  It  is  a  national  and  world  issue  solely  and  simply. 
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I  would  also  preface  my  remark  with  the  realization  that  it  need 
not  be  considered  by  this  family  organization;  that  it  is  our  preroga¬ 
tive  to  take  steps  in  matters  outside  of  genealogical  and  historic  family 
connections,  but  that  there  may  be  a  danger  of  starting  a  precedent 
here  we  would  not  like  to  make.  1  would  be  entirely  willing  to  have 
you  vote  this  thing  down  because  perhaps  we  do  not  want  to  enter 
into  world  or  even  national  affairs.  Yet,  the  remarks  my  sister  made 
in  her  speech  last  night  at  the  banquet  may  be  all  too  true,  namely, 
that  many  people  in  our  own  family  connections  feel  that  this  As¬ 
sociation  and  family  associations  in  general,  are  dying;  that  we  are  a 
dying  organization,  and  that  we  are  living  in  the  past.  As  she  said,  we 
are  ancestor-worshippers  and  should  be  critcized  because  we  do  not 
take  part  in  present-day  work,  in  the  work  of  the  welfare  of  mankind 
for  future  generations.  Therefore,  I  feel,  along  with  my  predecessor 
with  his  resolution,  that  resolutions  of  this  sort  are  in  order  for  prom¬ 
inent  families  of  the  United  States  with  historic  background  dating 
to  the  earliest  days  of  American  history,  and  that  they  should  take 
action  in  a  field  of  this  sort.  There  may  be  some  controversy  there 
but  I  don’t  care  which  way  it  goes.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  taking 
action  for  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  may  I  introduce  this  resolution.  It  is  sufficiently  different 
from  the  one  proposed  to  warrant  attention  from  you  people  on  the 
floor  rather  than  reconciling  the  difficulties  in  the  Committee.  Before 
introducing  it,  I  will  say  it  is  very  much  in  line  with  those  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  changed,  of  course,  to  the 
Huntington  Family: 

"Whereas,  all  the  world  deeply  desires  durable  peace” — I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  word  this  so  there  will  be  no  controversy  at  all — "and, 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  was  created  as  an  instrument  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  ;  and 

"Whereas,  experience  increasingly  indicates  that  the  United  Nations 
in  its  present  structure  is  not  fully  adequate  for  this  task;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  instrument 
we  have  upon  which  to  build,  as  a  foundation,  the  structure  of  lasting 
world  peace;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  its  Article  109  provides 
the  procedure  whereby  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  may  be 
revised  and  amended ; 
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"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  Huntingdon  Family  Association, 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  and  others  of  Huntington  de¬ 
scent,  gathered  in  family  Reunion  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  con¬ 
vened  from  California  to  Nova  Scotia  and  indeed  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  to  support  the  United  Nations  and  to  endorse  its  work 
in  cultural,  and  social,  and  economic  fields  for  the  betterment  of  man¬ 
kind,  goodwill  among  nations  and  peoples  everywhere; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Huntington 
Family,  here  assembled,  that  v/e  as  individuals  and  as  families  do  all 
in  our  power  to  mould  public  opinion  for  the  s  rengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
making  the  United  Nations  capable  of  enacting,  interpreting  and  en¬ 
dorsing  world  law  to  prevent  war  and  maintain  world  peace.” 

MR.  JOHN  HUNTINGTON:  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  adopted  for  this  Association.  As  sympathetic  as  v/e  may  be 
we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  as  adopted,  and  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  objectives  stated  there.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
promote  among  the  descendants  of  American  settlers  interest  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  preserve  the  records  and 
traditions  of  the  Huntington  Family. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  the  question 
before  you  is  this,  whether  to  accept  either  one  or  the  other  ol  these 
resolutions.  Also,  whether  v/e,  the  Huntington  Family  Association, 
are  going  to  take  any  action  concerning  peace,  that  would  be  of  a  kind 
that  would  be  put  in  the  papers  as  a  statement  that  we  advocate  such 
and  such  a  course.  The  second  question  is,  shall  we,  as  a  family,  do 
something  along  the  lines  of  what  John  just  said,  to  promote  among 
our  members  certain  ideas,  distinct  from  those  that  we  are  trying  to 
promote  as  a  Huntington  Family  Association.  In  other  words  shall 
we  encourage  members  to  follow  certain  lines  of  action. 

My  own  opinion  is  that,  even  it  it  is  allowable,  we  ought  not  to 
embark  on  anything  in  the  nature  of  propaganda.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  might  do  is  this.  We  might  prepare  a  short  resolution.  I 
think  both  of  them,  as  read,  are  very  much  too  long.  People  don't 
read  long  resolutions;  they  just  skip  over  them.  I  propose  this  com¬ 
promise:  first  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  short  resolution  saying  that  it  was— I  hope  the  unanimous 
opinion  at  this  meeting  that  we,  as  members  of  the  Huntington  Family 
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Association  and  the  Huntington  family  in  general,  are  interested  in 
making  the  United  Nations  a  success,  and  second,  that  we  put  such 
a  statement  in  the  report  that  goes  out  to  our  members.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  any  of  these  long  resolutions. 

REVEREND  DAVID  HUNTINGTON:  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  Howard  Huntington’s  resolution.  He  has  been  in  Washington  and 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and  he  made  a  splendid  speech  last 
night.  Personally,  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  prevent  our  going  into  the 
First  World  War;  even  distributing  peace  buttons  and  making  speeches 
as  best  I  could.  It  was  propaganda,  pure  and  simple,  that  forced  us 
into  that  war.  We  were  forced  into  that  war  by  propaganda.  The 
Kaiser  wasn’t  responsible  for  that  war  because,  as  everybody  knows, 
they  went  in  as  an  ally  of  Austria.  I  haven’t  time  to  go  over  it  but 
the  cause  of  that  war  was  the  assassination  of  Ferdinand  and  the 
quarrel  between  Serbia  and  Austria.  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  am  sorry  to  inter¬ 
rupt  but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  only  a  half 
hour  to  lunch  and  we  have  important  things  to  discuss,  so  we  can't 
have  long  remarks. 

REVEREND  DAVID  HUNTINGTON:  I  am  sorry,  but  may  1 
speak  for  the  resolution? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  will  ask  for  a 

it  . 

show  of  hands  on  three  propositions.  I  do  not  like  to  choke  off  the 
discussion,  but  the  most  important  thing  to  discuss  is  still  before  us, 
the  memoir.  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  on  these  three 
things:  First,  the  resolution  of  Roger;  second,  the  one  read  by  Howard 
Huntington  and,  third,  the  compromise  I  suggested,  a  brief  statement 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  put  into  our  report. 
A  fourth  alternative  might  be  to  drop  the  whole  thing.  Are  you  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  question? 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  May  I  suggest  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  be  made  to  your  third  suggestion;  that  either  the  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Resolutions  Committee  or  some  Committee  meet, 
within  the  next  half  hour,  and  agree  on  the  text  of  that  short  resolu¬ 
tion.  Then  it  could  be  read  to  the  meeting  and  voted  on  then. 

.  MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  It  would  be  impossible 
to  get  an  agreement. 
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PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  The  Chairman  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  has  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  an 
agreement  in  such  a  short  time.  The  wording  needs  to  be  thought  out 
with  great  care  because  it  sets  a  precedent. 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  If  we  delegate  the  job  of 
wording  this  resolution  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  will  do 
it  next  week  or  next  month,  we  won’t  know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  true.  Can 
you  offer  a  practicable  resolution  ? 

MR.  HENRY  S.  HUNTINGTON:  I  move  we  abstain  from  what 
might  be  called  propaganda.  We  are  a  family  organization  and  I  think 
we  should  stick  to  the  Constitution,  as  you  heard  mentioned,  and  drop 
the  whole  matter. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  will  put  before 
you  the  lour  propositions,  beginning  with  the  proposition  to  drop  the 
whole  thing.  Will  you  please  raise  your  hands  if  you  are  in  favor  of 
that? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  In  favor  of  what? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  we  drop  the 
question.  That  we  do  nothing  about  any  resolution  on  the  United 
Nations. 

...  A  count  was  taken  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Thirty-three.  Those 
who  feel  we  should  adopt  the  first  resolution  raise  their  hands. 

...  A  count  was  taken  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Four.  Those  who 
think  we  should  adopt  the  second  resolution. 

...  A  count  was  taken  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON.  Not  so  many  as 
for  the  first  suggestion.  We  haven’t  had  before  us  the  proposal  that 
the  Executive  Committee  prepare  a  resolution,  b  it  I  believe  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  dropping  of  the  matter  revet \vd  most  of  the  votes. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Can  we  vote  twice  on  this? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Yes,  that  is.  if 
you  vote  for  one  of  the  resolutions  you  can  vote  for  the  Committee 
to  revise  it,  but  if  you  vote  to  drop  the  matter  you  cannot  vote  again. 

We  must  close  the  discussion  on  this.  > 
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MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  How  can  you  have  four  alter¬ 
natives?  It  should  be  either  to  drop  it  or  to  have  something  and  then 
vote  aye  or  no  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  have  thirty- 
three  who  voted  that  we  should  drop  it. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HUNTINGTON  THOMPSON:  I  think  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  abandoned  a  little  bit  too  quickly.  Is  it  really  impossible 
to  word  something?  I  think  if  we  drop  the  whole  matter,  which  is 
the  alternative,  that  means  that  this  gathering  is  doing  nothing  about 
world  affairs.  I  am  not,  myself,  in  favor  of  either  resolution.  I  know 
they  are  .00  long.  On  that,  I  agree  with  you.  But  I  do  think  we  might 
pause  a  minute  before  we  think  it  impossible  to  have  a  revision  to  be 
presented  to  the  meeting  as  a  whole.  I  don’t  want  to  seem  to 
be  presumptuous- and  I  am  pot  on  the  committee  and  didn’t  want  to  be, 
but  for  the  sake  of  something  that  is  being  handled — pardon  me  for 
saying  this — incorrectly,  I  am  willing  to  help,  right  now,  in  wording 
something  that  would  be  shorter  and  simpler,  to  be  presented  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  matter,  and  Prescott’s 
suggestion,  is  a  good  one  and  should  not  be  abandoned. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  May  I  ask  if  you 
are  willing  to  start  from  what  William  Huntington  Thompson  has 
said  and  have  a  motion  and  vote  on  the  motion. 

MR.  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON:  Before  a  vote  is  taken  as  one 
of  the  proponents  of  some  action  by  this  Association  to  make  our¬ 
selves  of  some  value  to  the  future  as  well  as  interested  in  the  past, 
I  very  much  agree  with  you  and  with  Huntington  Thompson  and  with 
Prescott  that  we  should  have  a  shorter  resolution.  These  longer  reso¬ 
lutions  were  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  audience  here  the 
questions  involved.  By  all  means,  I  agree  that  we  should  have  a  short¬ 
er  wording  of  the  resolution  and,  as  one  of  the  proponents,  I  agree 
to  that,  if  that  will  influence  the  decision. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  A  substitute  would 
be  commendable  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  agreed  should  go 
out  with  the  backing  of  the  whole  Association.  It  is  very  important. 
Yet,  I  think  to  phrase  anything  that  would  bring  these  motions  to¬ 
gether  in  any  way  would  be  impossible,  and  bar  the  Committee  from 
deliberations.  If  they  met  until  the  close  of  this  session,  they  would 
likely  not  produce  anything. 
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The  first  part  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  resolution  could  be  well  amended 
itself,  as  indicating  the  general  interest  and  purpose  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation  and  would  save  us  from  referring  it  to  a  special  committee  or  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  As  Mr.  Fletcher  has  that,  I  will  give  you 
the  opening  clause:  "Whereas,  the  development  .... 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  could  leave  that 
part  out,  we  all  know  that. 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  Then  we  could  take 
the  third  paragraph  and  change  it  a  bit  to  read  like  this:  Resolved, 
that  the  Huntington  Family  Association,  gathered  at  its  Seventh  Re¬ 
union  consider  themselves,  as  a  group  and  as  individuals,  obligated  in 
a  special  way  to  work  for  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  and  world 
political  peace  and  to  promote  the  success  of  the  United  Nations.” 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  would  be  a 
kind  of  compromise  then  and  we  could  adopt  this  simple  resolution. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTNGTON:  We  are  a  couple  of  hundred  at 
the  most  and  there  are  thousands  q!  members  and  so  perhaps  it 
shouldn’t  be  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  the  opinion  of  all 
but  rather  just  those  at  this  meeting. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Roger  read  it  as 
'  those  gathered  in  this  Seventh  Reunion”,  and  the  wording  is  that 
they  agree  to  so  and  so. 

MR.  HENRY  S.  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  mistake  of  bringing  in  anything  that  is  not  our 
business.  We  are  concerned,  as  citizens,  but  are  not  concerned  as 
members  of  the  Huntington  Family  Association.  We  should  tend  to 
our  own  business.  I  am  against  this  motion.  I  hope  the  Huntington 
Family  Association  will  never  again  get  into  propaganda,  for  world 
peace  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  (Applause) 

MR.  HOWARD  HUNTINGTON:  I  disagree.  An  assembly  like 
this,  where  there  arc  people  with  character,  should  express  itself  on 
work!  situations.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Let  us  have  no 
family  quarrels.  All  those  in  favor  of  this  motion  say  ’aye”;  those  op¬ 
posed,  "no”. 

.  .  .  .By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried.  .  .  .. 
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PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  will  leave  out 
the  word  "unanimous”,  but  it  is  a  vote. 

There  is  one  more  question.  Prescott  Huntington,  have  you  some 
suggestions  about  revisions  of  the  Constitution? 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  President,  I  heard  a  rumor 
that  I  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  I 
went  so  far  as  to  provide  myself  with  a  copy  of  it.  As  yet,  I  have  heard 
of  no  definite  objectives  to  be  reached  by  revision  and  so  have  not  pre¬ 
pared  any.  There  was  talk  about  hplding  the  Reunion  at  some  other 
time  than  every  five  years  but  it  was  decided  that  you  would  not,  so  I 
did  nothing  about  that, 

.  I  assume  you  will  prpbably  want  to  change  some  of  the  articles  about 
the  payment  of  dues.  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWOftTH  HUNTINGTON:  Have  you  a  prop¬ 
osition  about  that? 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  If  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  is  that  they  be  pqid  every  year  rather  than  every  other  year  it 
is  very  simple  to  change.  We  can  merely  eliminate  "second”  from  the 
third  line  of  Section  1  of  Article  IV. 

I  move  that  Section  I  of  Article  IV  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

V 

"Section  I.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  and  a  membership  fee  of  $1  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  year,  beginning  with  the  year  of  initiation." 

That  is  the  formal  part.  As  far  as  the  financial  part  goes,  if  any¬ 
body  thinks  it  should  be  more  or  less  money,  that  motion  is  subject  to 
amendment  by  changing  the  initiation  fee  to  read  something  other  than 
$1 — more  or  less — and  the  same  thing  for  the  membership  fee. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Inasmuch  as  all 
workers  in  factories  arc  getting  more  pay,  ought  we  not  to  raise  the 
dues  to  $2  a  year?  Would  that  make  any  difference  to  the  members? 
You  have  to  pay  $1,  so  would  you  mind  paying  $*?  It* Seems  to  me, 
also,  that  the  Life  Membership  of  $10,  under  present •  circumstances, 
should  be  at  least  $25.  Would  you  consent  to  that? 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Life  Membership  comes  under  Section  3.  ‘ 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Well,  then,  would 
you  be  willing  to  substitute  $2  in  the  case  of  the  initiation  fee  and  the 
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annual  membership  fee?  Any  objections  to  that?  If  not,  I  will  put  that 
as  a  motion  that  the  Constitution  be  changed  so  that  the  initiation  fee 
and  the  annual  dues  be  $2. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye”;  those  opposed,  "no”. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote.  Shall 
we  change  the  Life  Membership  fee?  Does  anyone  care  to  make  a 
motion  to  raise  that  to  $25? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Twenty-five  dollars  wouldn’t  provide  $2  per 
year  in  interest  so,  to  make  the  society  self-sustaining,  it  should  be  at 
least  $50.  That  is  not  too  steep.  I  am  not  making  that  a  motion  but 
am  just  suggesting  it  be  that. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Does  anyone  care 
to  make  that  a  motion? 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  Section  3  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Constitution  says  that  "payment  of  $10,  at  one  time,  shall  constitute 
the  payment  for  Life  Members  not  subject  to  future  dues”,  and  it  also 
says,  "That  the  income  of  Life  Membership  fees  shall  be  used  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  Association."  If  that  is  taken  lLerally  by  the 
Treasurer  and  Auditors  it  must  be  a  separate  account,  an  investment  in 
trust  funds,  etc.,  unless  it  is  covered  cleverly.  I  v'ould  like  to  see 
that  last  sentence  eliminated  from  the  Constitution  so  that  it  will  give 
the  Executive  Committee  broad  powers  as  to  what  to  do  with  the 
money. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  You  simply  mean 
to  leave  out  the  uses  of  the  money? 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  I  recommend  eliminating  it  and 

just  saying,  "Payment  of . ”  a  certain  amount  of  dollars,  as  many  a>> 

you  vote,  "at  one  time  shall  constitute  the  payment  lor  Life  Members 
not  subject  to  future  dues.”  I  might  say  that  $25  will  not  give  much 
income  at  present  rates.  If  you  want  to  get  $2  a  year  you  will  have  to 
have  $100,  and  then  you  would  probably  get  fewer  life  members  than 
you  would  at  $25.  I  think  we  want  more  life  members  so  should  keep 
it  at  $25. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  You  make  a  motion 
that  $25  be  substituted  for  $10  and  that  the  second  sentence  be  elim¬ 
inated  ? 
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MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  Yes. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  The  motion  is  be¬ 
fore  you,  then,  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  that  Life  Member¬ 
ship  be  $25  and  to  leave  it  up  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  use  the 
$25  in  any  way  they  choose. 

MR.  PRESCOTT  HUNTINGTON:  Maybe  it  should  be  divided  for 
some  may  vote  in  favor  of  the  last  sentence  and  against  the  first  part. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  will  vote  first 
on  eliminating  the  prescribed  use  of  the  money.  The  present  Consti¬ 
tution  says  that  the  Life  Membership  money  shall  be  put  in  a  fund  and 
only  die  income  used.  The  cjues.ion  is  shall  we  leave  it  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  use  the  Life  Membership  money  as 
they  choose,  perhaps  for  the  memoir  or  things  like  that. 

All  tho.e  in  favor  say  ’  aye”;  those  opposed,  "no”. 

.  .  .  Ly  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote.  The 
next  question  is  shall  we  raise  the  dues  to  $25.  We  have  not  time  tor 
discussion  and  so  I  will  ask  for  a  vote.  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not?  If 
you  vote  in  the  affirmative  it  will  be  to  raise  the  dues. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Can  you  amend  it  to  $50? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble.  The  motion  is  $25.  Does  anyone  wish  to  amend  it? 

All  those  in  favor  of  $25  say  "aye”;  those  opposed,  "no”. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote.  Now, 
we  come  to  the  question  of  the  memoir.  There  are  a  good  many  things 
about  it  that  we  must  leave  to  the  Committee.  1  think  the  question  that 
James  brought  up  on  whether  to  divide  it  into  three  parts  is  one  lor 
the  Committee.  I  don’t  think  we  could  possibly  discuss  that  as  there  is 
not  time  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  thing  we  could  profitably  discuss  now  is 
what  to  do  about  financing  it.  It  is  a  tremendous  tusk  to  do  this  thing 
and  to  really  do  it  properly  we  ought  to  have  a  fund  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  employ  somebody  who  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Historian  and  President.  We  are  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  President  who  is  familiar  with  the  whole  business  of 
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getting  up  genealogies.  We  are  also  very  fortunate  in  having  James  as 
Historian.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  this  work.  Now,  will  you  hold 
up  your  hands  if  you  are  in  favor  of  giving  them  money  enough  to 
employ  skilled  people.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  do  that. 

MR.  H.  MINOT  PITMAN:  I  didn’t  get  your  full  remarks  as  I  was 
talking  to  Christopher. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  What  I  said  was 
about  financing  the  memoir.  I  thought  the  first  thing  should  be  some 
decision  about  getting  the  work  done. 

MR.  H.  MINOT  PITMAN:  Well,  I  am  going  to  say  that  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  necessary  to  have  considerable  financing  for  the  memoir,  if 
it  takes  three  books.  I  know  under  present  day  rates,  just  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  250  01  300  page  book  by  an  ordinary  printer  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5  per  book.  In  1945,  I  published  a  genealogy  of 
256  pages,  and  my  contract  was  made  in  1942,  yet  I  was  still  charged 
$ 4,750  for  that  book  of  less  than  300  pages. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  How  many  copies? 

MR.  H.  MINOT  PITMAN:  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  That  is 
a  large  distribution  of  a  genealogical  magazine.  I  would  usually  advise 
only  about  150  unless  more  can  be  sold.  I  think  the  Huntington  Fam¬ 
ily  Association  would  sell  more  than  250  copies  because  of  the  large 
number  of  descendants.  I  would  say  it  would  cost  you  $15,000,  and 
probably  $20,000,  to  have  three  volumes  printed  at  this  time.  In  five 
years  from  now,  we  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  ready  to  pub¬ 
lish  for  five  years,  if  we  are  going  to  do  a  good  job  cn  enlarging  the 
old  memoir,  bringing  it  down  to  date.  Additions  must  be  made  and 
possibly  corrections,  I  don’t  know  of  any,  myself,  but  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  corrections  to  be  made  of  any  genealogy,  and  it  will  take 
five  years  of  work  by  several  people.  Doing  the  best  they  can  in  all 
their  free  time,  it  will  take  them  five  years.  Then,  there  is  an  awful 
lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  getting  the  large  number  of  descendants  in 
the  last  few  generations. 

I  think  it  will  take  time  and  money  and  (  think  we  should  get  some 
money  here,  some  guarantee  on  the  printing,  from  the  Association  or 
from  some  wealthy  members  who  will  subscribe  or  underwrite  the 
printing  of  the  books.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  at  all, 
and  I  do  think,  myself,  that  we  will  get  back  the  printing  costs. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  We  did  before. 
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MR.  H.  MINOT  PITMAN:  That  was  nothing  in  proportion  to 
what  it  is  today. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  seems,  at  the 
present  time,  best  not  to  take  up  the  costs  of  publication  but  first  to  get 
the  material. 

MR.  H.  MINOT  PITMAN:  That  is  certainly  the  first  thing  and 
that  is  not  too  expensive. 

DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON:  I  wouldn’t  know  about 
the  expenses  but  I  think  it  is  going  to  cost,  as  you  said,  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  get  clerical  assistance  to  prepare  it  for  publication. 

MR  H.  MINOT  PITMAN:  I  shouldn’t  think  it  would  be  several 
thousand,  not  for  clerical  work.  If  we  were  hiring  a  genealogist  to  go 
over  the  country  to  pick  up  material  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
of  course  that  would  cost  several  thousand.  But  if  it  were  simply  cleri¬ 
cal  work,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  it  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars. 
1  don’t  know  what  you  pay  clerks  these  days  but  you  don’t  need  to 
take  them  full  time  or  anything  like  that.  You  could  make  it  a  Saturday 
job  for  clerks. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  impossible  to  publish  an  efficient  genealogy  unless  somebody 
chooses  to  give  a  large  sum,  but  it  does  seem  that  what  we  can  do  is, 
under  the  direction  of  James  and  the  President,  to  hire  clerical  assistants 
to  put  in  shape  the  large  amount  of  material  that  we  now  have  and 
send  out  further  circulars  to  people  whose  names  we  already  have.  I 
suppose  if  we  could  get  $2,000  or  $3,000  we  could  make  a  good  start 
on  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  try  to  raise  and  get  pledges  to 
bring  the  sum  up  to  $3,000  we  could  make  a  good  start  on  that. 

DR.  JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  that  $2,000 
would  make  an  excellent  start  with  the  material  that  we  have  already 
acquired.  I  said  several  thousand  but  I  had  in  mind  $2,000  or  $3,000. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Would  anyone  care 
to  comment  on  this? 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  most  practicable  thing  to  do.  Not  all  the  matter  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  next  meeting  but  I  move  the  Executive  Committee  should 
be  authorized  to  solicit  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  memoir. 

,  .  .  The  motion  w'as  seconded  .  .  . 
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PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  The  only  thing  I 
might  suggest  is  that,  if  possible,  we  make  a  beginning  now.  If  any  of 
you  are  ready  to  make  pledges  now,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  often  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  but,  nevertheless, 
if  any  can  see  their  way  clear  to  pledge  something  for  it,  I  think 
it  might  be  a  good  start. 

Will  you,  Barrett,  act  as  the  one  to  take  pledges? 

MR.  HENRY  BARRETT  HUNTINGTON:  It  should  be  one  of 
the  officers. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Well,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  then.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ask  you  to  get  in  con¬ 
tact  with  our  new  Secretary-Treasurer  if  you  f eel  that  you  can  now 
pledge  something  toward  the  memoir.  I  think  I  might  ask  him  to  be 
seated  downstairs  at  the  table  in  the  hall.  If  you  can’t  tell  how  much 
you  will  give,  would  you  give  your  name  and  say,  "I  am  interested  and 
am  going  to  give  something.”  Let  him  have  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  if  you  want  to  put  in  the  sum,  all  well  and  good.  Has  any¬ 
one  any  better  plan  to  suggest  for  it? 

MR.  ROSS  HUNTINGTON:  We  don’t  necessarily  have  to  pledge 
it  as  a  lump  sum  right  now  do  we?  Could  we  not  pledge  so  much  this 
year  and  then  spread  it  out?  That  is  the  way  City  College  is  raising 
their  bicentennial  fund,  so  much  over  a  period  of  years.  As  economic 
conditions  are  now,  it  doesn’t  put  a  strain  on  the  pocketbook. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  That  is  entirely 
practicable  and  many  will  probably  prefer  to  do  it.  The  chief  thing  is 
to  get  your  names. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  How  was  the  money  for  '  After 
Three  Centuries”  raised?  Did  you  solicit  funds  from  the  members  of 
the  Association  at  a  meeting? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  was  done  the 
same  way  we  arc  going  to  do  this.  At  a  meeting,  the  plans  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  certain  people  made  pledges  there  and  then.  We  had  letters 
sent  out  and  also  a  good  many  personal  interviews  were  had.  We  raised 
a  sum  of  I  forget  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  $5,000  or  $6,000;  a 
good  deal  more  than  now.  We  employed  Martha  Ragsdale  for  three 
years  or  so  and  she  did  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
same  sort  of  thing  we  need  now.  1  think,  myself,  that  we  need  $2,000 
or  $3,000  a  year  for  three  years,  maybe.  I  think  we  should  try  to  get 
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pledges  in  this  form,  so  much  given  now  and  then  hope  be  expressed 
that  the  giver  will  be  able  to  repeat. 

For  myself,  I  am  averse  to  giving  a  pledge  to  cover  several  years 
now.  Giving  only  so  much  this  year,  I  hope  that  next  year  and  the  year 
after  I  will  be  able  to  repeat.  That  is  the  way  I  like  to  have  it  done. 
Now,  as  many  as  possible,  please  give  your  names  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  you  may  state  the  sum  or  not.  If  you  do  not  state  a  sum, 
he  will  communicate  with  you  later. 

Are  there  any  other  comments  to  make  on  this?  Well,  then,  we’d 
better  have  a  mo.ion  that  we  are  going  to  adopt  this  plan.  Would  some¬ 
one  like  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

MR.  HENRY  S.  HUNTINGTON:  I  so  move. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Does  anyone  wish 
to  say  anything  more  on  the  motion  to  adopt  this  plan  for  raising  a 
sum  of  money  to  finance  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  mem¬ 
oir?  ' 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  motion  say  aye’’;  those  opposed,  no”. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  is  a  vote. 

Now.  the  clock  is  striking  12  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

MR.  ROSS  HUNTINGTON:  Before  making  that  motion,  I  have 
one  thing  on  the  date  here.  Only  once  in  every  hundred  years  does 
this  date  of  the  Porter-Phelps- Huntington  house  come  up  and  I  know 
the  suggestion  I  am  going  to  make  will  entail  a  lot  ol  work  tor  some¬ 
one  but  perhaps  we  could  publish  a  small  brochure,  five  or  six  pages, 
on  the  bicentennial  ol  the  house  in  1952.  Could  we  not  do  this?  1 
know  it  will  make  a  lot  of  work  for  someone  but  this  only  comes  once 
in  200  years. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  don’t  think  that 
requires  a  vote;  it  is  something  for  the  Executive  Committee.  Ol  course, 
there  is  another  question  to  be  considered.  We  arc  simply  guests;  James 
owns  the  house  and  therefore  the  proposition  must  come  from  him.  I 
will  rule  this  subject  out  of  order. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  At  this  business  meeting,  could  I 
suggest  one  thing  whereby  the  Executive  Committee  could  help  us? 
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They  are  experienced  people  and  if,  over  the  period  of  five  years,  they 
realize  perhaps  that  something  in  the  Constiution  properly  needs  chang¬ 
ing,  they  could,  maybe  not  this  year,  have  a  Committee  appointed  to 
handle  those  amendments.  Then,  if  the  Executive  Committee  feels  there 
are  certain  things,  like  the  membership  fee  or  life  membership  fee, 
that  ought  to  be  changed  they  could  be  at  liberty  to  prepare  the  work 
in  advance.  They  could  give  it  to  the  Chairman  and  then  more  thought 
could  be  given  to  such  things,  in  advance  of  the  meetings,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  Committee  just  gets  them  one  day  in  advance. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  I  think  there  was 
sufficient  thought  but  it  was  negative  thought.  The  Committee  never 
found  anything  the  matter  except  in  the  fees.  The  Committee  hasn’t 
wished  to  change  the  Constitution. 

MR.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON:  This,  I  mean,  is  on  how  far 
we  will  go  to  adopt  resolutions  on  general  public  questions,  like  the 
question  of  world  peace,  the  United  Nations,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  say  we  are  not  an  organization  for  that.  This  morning  we  said  a 
certain  position  was  taken  but  if  it  is  going  to  come  up  five  years 
from  now  and  cause  debate  and  use  up  time  it  would  be  better  tor 
the  Executive  Committee  to  go  over  it. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  It  would  be  better 
if  the  question  did  not  come  up.  It  has  not  come  up  before.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  question  has  come  up  and  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  be  very  cautious  about  expressing  ourselves  on  public  affairs. 

Considering  the  Constitution,  we  pass  resolutions  as  to  what  we  hope 
all  members  would  have  done  were  they  here.  We  cannot  take  part 
in  public  affairs.  I  think  we  followed  the  Constitution  this  morning. 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  As  outgoing  Secretary,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  point  out — I  know  it  is  after  lunch  time  but  I 
have  a  further  statement  about  the  office  of  Historian — that  in  view 
of  die  Historian's  lecture  yesterday  we  should  have  more  than  one 
Historian  appointed.  In  order  not  to  violate  the  Constitution,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  recommends  that  wc  be  allowed  to  express  that 
he  may  have  assistants.  We  propose  also  that  Mrs.  Halpin  shall  be 
one  of  his  assistants. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Then  you  make  a 
motion  that  Mrs.  Halpin  be  appointed  Assistant  Historian? 
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MR.  CHRISTOPHER  HUNTINGTON:  And  that  the  Assistant 
Historian  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Any  remarks?  If 
not,  all  those  in  favor  say  "aye”;  those  opposed,  'no”. 

...  By  voice  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  .  .  . 

DR.  CHARLES  PENNOYER:  Can  we  amend  the  Constitution  with¬ 
out  notices  being  sent  out? 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Yes,  I  hope  we 
can.  Five  years’  notice  is  a  little  bit  too  much. 

PRESIDENT  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON:  Now,  in  closing, 
I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  James  and  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Executive  Committee.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  these  people.  They  convince  me  that  we  have  some  good  persons 
working  tor  us.  That  is  my  general  opinion  of  you  who  belong  to 
that  Committee.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  as  I  think  we  all  have. 

Now,  you  are  dismissed,  with  my  blessings  to  all  of  you. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  12:15  P.M.  .  . 
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339  White  Street, 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 


40.  *Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Cook 

184  E.  75th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

41.  Mrs.  Mary  Huntington  Corey 

85  Farlow  Road, 

Newton,  Mass. 

42.  Mrs.  Juliette  Chapman  Cropley 

974  Tenth 
Areata,  California 

43.  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Currey 

1710  4th  Street, 

La  Grande,  Oregon 

44.  R.  Granville  Curry 

405  Battery  Lane, 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

45.  Rev.  Wolcott  Cutler 

4l  Monument  Square, 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

46.  Dr.  Simon  Eugene  Dalton 

Surrey  &  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Ventnor,  N.  J. 

47.  *Theron  Johnson  Damon 

23  Waconah  Rd., 

Worcester  5,  Mass. 

48.  *Mrs.  Theron  Johnson  Damon 

23  Waconah  Rd., 

Worcester  5,  Mass. 

49.  Mrs.  Thomas  Stephen  Davies 

500  Washington  Rd., 

Grosse  Pt.,  Mich. 

50.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomson  Denison 

2873  N.  Park  Blvd., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

51.  George  Huntington  Dimon 

Brewster  Hill  Rd., 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 

52.  Austin  Smith  Donaldson 

24  Prospect  St., 

Kensington,  Md. 

53-  George  H.  Donaldson 
•  41  Cortland  Place, 

Cliffside,  N.  J. 
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54.  *Mrs.  William  Ransley  Doremus  68.  Mrs.  Weston  B.  Flint 


204  Church  St., 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

55.  Mrs.  Mary  Huntington  Douglas 

2129  Florida  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

56.  Ford  Huntington  Dow 

420  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

57.  Mrs.  Theodore  Dunham 

545  Hammond  St., 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

58.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dwight 

330  3rd  Ave.  No., 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

59.  *Mrs.  William  Dwight 

26  Lexington  Ave., 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

60.  Miss  Louise  Eager 

117  W.  58th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

61.  *Mrs.  Anne  Tracy  Eristoff 

514  E.  89th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

62.  The  Viscountess  Exmouth 

Hindhcad, 

Surrey,  England 

63.  Rev.  Dan  Huntington  Fenn 

6  Francis  Ave., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

64.  Elizabeth  Huntington  Feuss 

3556  79th  St, 

Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

65.  *Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Fitch 

25  Central  St, 

Palmer,  Mass. 

66.  Winchester  Fite h 

Hi  ligate, 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

67.  Mrs.  Samuel  Adams  Fletcher 

165  Walden  St, 

W.  Hartford  7,  Conn. 


27  Windsor  Rd, 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

69.  *Mrs.  John  F.  Fox 

246  Storer  Ave, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

70.  Miss  Sarah  March  Freeman 

54  Second  St, 

Troy,  N  Y. 

71.  Mrs.  William  S.  French 

115  Genesee  St, 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

72.  Mrs.  Robert  Frye 

2480  1 6th  St,  N.  W, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

73-  *Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Gallup 
Chrisways, 

No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

74.  Charles  Carroll  Gardiner 

224  Bow'en  St, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

75.  Mrs.  Charles  Carroll  Gardiner 

224  Bowen  St, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

76.  Mrs.  Edmund  Jayne  Gates 

339  White  St, 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 

77.  Huntington  Gilchrist 

1235  Park  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

78.  *John  Mason  Gilchrist 

122  N.  Columbus  Ave, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

79.  *Mrs.  Howard  Anthony  Halpin 

4721  Homer  Ave,  S.  E, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

80.  Augustine  Haughton 

Bryn  M.iwr,  Pa 

81.  Mrs.  James  Homer  Hawkins 

R.F  D  1, 

Willimantic,  Conn. 
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82.  Mrs.  Helen  Huntington  Heilman 

2938  Magnolia  St., 

Berkeley,  California 

83.  Frank  Hall  Hendryx 

18  Jackson  Crt., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

84.  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Laugh lin  Lane, 

Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

85.  Snowden  Henry 

Llewellyn  Pk., 

W.  Orange,  N.  J. 

86.  Mrs.  Carl  Rahm  Hesler, 

Moline,  Illinois 

87.  William  Johnston  Hogan 

St.  Albans  School, 

Wash.  16,  D.  C. 

88.  ♦Mrs.  William  H.  Hudnut 

1 1  Langworthy  Rd., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

89.  Mrs.  Anna  Huntington  Hudson 

2  59  Brooklyn  Ave., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

90.  ‘‘Mrs.  William  J.  Hutchison 

4704  Wilson  Ave., 

Fresno  4,  Calif. 

91.  Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Huntington 

R.F.D.  1, 

Wapato,  Wash. 

92.  Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Huntington 

192  Round  Hill  Rd., 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

93.  Andrew  Sherwood  Huntington 

156  Round  Hill  Rd., 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

94.  *Miss  Anna  Slocum  Huntington 

38  Kildeer  Rd., 

H  tmden,  Conn. 

95.  Rear  Admiral  Arthur  Franklin 

Huntington 
107  Parkside  Drive, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


96.  Baldwin  Gwynne  Huntington 

Huntington  Nat’l.  Bk., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

97.  Miss  Belle  Huntington 

187  Madison  St., 

Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y. 

98.  Dr.  Benjamin  Lincoln  Huntington 

6  Lincoln  Ave., 

Manchester,  Mass. 

99.  Miss  Caroline  M.  Huntington 

102  Adams  St., 

Burlington,  Vermont 

100.  Carroll  Allen  Huntington 

19  Boulder  Rd., 

Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

101.  Miss  Catharine  Sargent  Huntington 

66  Pinckney  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

102.  Mrs.  Channing  M.  Huntington 

132  Platt  Ave., 

Norwich,  Conn. 

103.  Charles  Albert  Huntington,  Jr. 

R.F.D.  72, 

Windsor,  Conn. 

104.  *C.harles  Clifford  Huntington 

2500  Henthorn  Rd., 

Columbus  12,  Ohio 

105.  Rev.  Charles  Edw.  Huntington 

R.  2,  Box  193, 

0 

Tucson,  Arizona 

106.  ^Charles  Ellsworth  Huntington 

38  Kildeer  Rd., 

Hamden,  Conn. 

107.  Capt.  Charles  Marshall  Huntington 

Bank  of  America, 

La  Mesa,  Calif. 

108.  Mrs.  Charles  White  Huntington 

243  Linden  St., 

Waltham,  Mass. 

109.  *Christopher  Huntington 

St.  James, 

L.  i.,  N.  Y. 
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110.  *Clarence  Whitman  Huntington 

28  Brandon  Rd., 

Worcester  6,  Mass. 

111.  Constant  Huntington 

42  Great  Russell  St., 

London,  England 

112.  Cornelia  Eleanora  Huntington 

1 1 4 1  Balboa  Ave., 

Burlingame,  Calif. 

113.  *Daniel  J.  W.  Huntington 

545  So.  Trigueroa  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

114.  *Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Trumbull  Hunt¬ 

ington 

25  Kenilworth  St., 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

115.  *Mrs.  Daniel  Trumbull  Hunting- 

ton 

25  Kenilworth  St., 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

116.  *David  Carew  Huntington 

86  Olden  Lane, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


123-  Miss  Elizabeth  Quincy  Huntington 
31  Glen  Rd., 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

124.  Dr.  Ella  Edwina  Huntington 

2403  Castillo, 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

125.  Ellery  C.  Huntington,  Jr. 

New  Weston  Hotel, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

126.  *Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntington 

165  Elm  St., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

127.  Ernest  Henry  Huntington 

21  N.  Loomis  St., 

Chicago  7,  Ill. 

128.  Everett  I.  Huntington 

223  103rd  Ave., 

Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 

129.  Miss  Florence  Augusta  Huntington 

217  E.  7th  St., 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

130.  Ford  Huntington 

140  West  St., 

Garnett,  S.  C. 


117.  *Rev.  David  Crosby  Huntington  131.  Frances  Emma  Huntington 
47  2nd  St.,  219  Walnut  St., 

Waterford,  N.  Y.  Howell,  Mich. 


118.  David  Hull  Sherwood  Huntington 

Lyon  Homestead, 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

119.  Edward  Augustus  Huntington 

251  Kathmere  Rd., 

Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

120.  Edward  O.  Huntington 

Lovell,  Wyoming 

121.  *Dr.  Edwin  Horton  Huntington 

64  South  Highland  Ave., 
Ossining.  N.  Y. 

122.  *Miss  Eliza  Prentiss  Huntington 

88  Harvard  St., 

Newtonville,  Mass. 


132.  Miss  Frances  Isabel  Huntington 

111  E.  Crane  St., 

Howell,  Mich. 

133.  Mrs.  F rani  is  C.  Huntington 

25  E.  End  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

134.  *Frank  Burdo  Huntington 

26 14  Park  Place, 

Evanston,  Ill. 

135.  Frank  C.  Huntington 

28  State  St., 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

136.  Mrs.  Frederic  Dan  Huntington 

1130  Park  Ave., 

New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
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137  Col.  Frederick  William  M. 

Huntington 

8212  Crest  Drive, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

138.  Mrs.  Frederick  William  Hunting- 

ton 

8212  Crest  Drive, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

139.  *  Frederick  Wolcott  Huntington 

331  Rockaway  Ave., 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

140.  George  Burt  Huntington 

9348  S.  Green  St., 

Chicago  20,  Illinois 

141.  *  George  Henry  Huntington 

324  Boston  Rd., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

142.  *Rev.  George  Herbert  Huntington 

Prouts  Neck,  Maine 

1-43.  *Mrs.  George  Herbert  Huntington 
Prouts  Neck,  Maine 
144.  George  Kemp  Huntington 
Montvale,  N.  J. 

143.  George  Knapp  Huntington 

1946  3th  Ave.,  S.  E., 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

146.  Dr.  George  Lincoln  Huntington 

700  S.  Los  Robles  Ave., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

147.  Rev.  George  Putnam  Huntington 

14  Church  St., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

148.  Gurdon  Parke  Huntington 

332  Pierce  St., 

Gary,  Indiana 

149.  Hamilton  Barton  Huntington 

213  Hudson  Ave., 

Newark,  Ohio 

130.  Harold  Graham  Huntington 
Cooperstown,  New  York 

151.  Mrs.  Harry  Garfield  Huntington 
Onawa,  Iowa 


152.  Dr.  Harry  Gilbert  Huntington 

Howell,  Michigan 

153.  *Miss  Helen  Geneva  Huntington 

908  E.  Epler  Rd., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

154.  Miss  Henriette  L.  Huntington 

2910  Riverside  Blvd., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

155.  *Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

709  N.  Madison  St., 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

156.  *  Henry  Huntington,  Jr. 

414  N.  Washington  St., 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

157.  *  Henry  Barrett  Huntington 

23  John  St., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

158.  *  Rev.  Henry  Strong  Huntington 

1333  Pine  St., 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

159  Henry  Strong  Huntington,  3rd 
197  Clarendon  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

160.  Henry  Whitney  Huntington 

4 10  C.  A.  Johnson  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 

161.  Herbert  Fitch  Huntington 

2102  Holland  Ave., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

162.  Hillard  B.  Huntington 

230  S.  River  St., 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

163.  Homer  Irving  Huntington 

850  Lake  Shore  Dr., 

Chicago  11,  III. 

164.  ^Howard  Huntington 

Greens  Farms  Rd., 

Westport,  Conn 

165.  *Mrs  Howard  Huntington 

Greens  Farms  Rd., 

Westport,  Conn. 
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166.  *Dr.  James  Lincoln  Huntington 

Forty  Acres, 

-  Hadley,  Mass. 

167.  ♦Miss  Jessie  G.  Huntington 

311  Howard  St., 

Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

168.  John  Gurdon  Huntington 

Sulphur,  Nevada 

169.  John  Higginson  Huntington 

42  Great  Russell  St., 

London,  England 

170.  *John  Perit  Huntington 

Harland  Rd., 

Norwich,  Conn. 

171.  *Mrs.  John  P.  Huntington 

Harland  Rd., 

Norwich,  Conn. 

172.  John  Stoddard  Huntington 

Little  Neck  Rd., 

Centerport,  N.  Y. 

173.  John  Thomas  Huntington 

1740  N.  Kedzie  Ave.,  . 

Chicago,  Ill. 

174.  Jonathan  Henry  Huntington  III 

136  Oakland  Rd., 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

175.  ♦Katharine  D  Huntington 

212  W.  10th  Ave., 

Columbus  1,  Ohio 

176.  Miss  Margaret  K.  Huntington 

84  Howe  St., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

177.  Miss  Margaret  Wendell  Hunting- 

ton 

40  E.  10th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

178.  Mary  Adeline  Huntington 

219  Walnut  St., 

Howell,  Mich. 

179.  *Miss  Marie  lone  Huntington 

340  S.  Flower  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


180.  Miss  May  Huntington 

661  E.  23rd  St., 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

181.  *Miss  Maybel  Estella  Huntington 

511  Central  Ave., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

182.  *Melvin  Sanford  Huntington 

Main  St.,  Louisbourg, 

Cape  Breton,  Can. 

183.  *Mrs.  Melvin  Sanford  Huntington 

Main  St.,  Louisbourg, 

Cape  Breton,  Can. 

184.  *Rev.  Michael  Paul  Huntington 

Red  Hook,  New  York 

185.  Otis  P.  Huntington 

1st  Nat  l  Bk  , 

Luverne,  Minn. 

186.  Col.  Philip  Weatherly  Huntington 

Pleasant  Hill, 

Germantown,  Md. 

187.  *  Prescott  Butler  Huntington 

St.  James,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 

188.  Raymond  Samuel  Huntington 

Box  1 16, 

Oakdale,  Mass. 

189.  Miss  Rebecca  Annistine  Hunting- 

ton 

Woodbury,  Connecticut 

190.  Richard  Joseph  Huntington 

Fed.  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

191.  Robert  W.  Huntington 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

192.  Roger  E.  Huntington,  D  D  S. 

P.  O  Box  791, 

Evanston,  III. 

193-  Roger  Samuel  Huntington 
56  Ridgeland  Ave., 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

194.  Roger  Wu>nc  Huntington 
211  Main  St., 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 
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195.  *Ross  L.  Huntington 

RED.  1, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

196.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Huntington 

956  Hague  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

197.  Whitney  Clark  Huntington 

708  Florida  Ave., 

Urbana,  Ill. 

198.  Wilbur  J.  Huntington 

Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

199.  William  Chapin  Huntington 

1906  23rd  St.,  NW, 

Wash.,  D.  C. 

200.  William  Elderkin  Huntington 

1908  Florida  Ave.,  NW, 

Wash.,  D.  C. 

201.  William  Henry  Huntington 

812  Selling  Bldg., 

Portland,  Oregon 

202.  William  Reed  Huntington 

St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

203  William  Swoop  Huntington 
1006  North  64th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

204.  Mrs.  Louise  Huntington  Jarvis 

Rt.  1, 

Grandville,  Michigan 

205.  Miss  Mary  Hale  Jenkins 

231  E.  Ninth  St., 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

206.  Miss  Laura  Louise  Jennings 

Cornell  Univ., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

207.  William  Huntington  J i  1  Ison 

56  Windham  Rd., 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

208.  Mrs.  Alexander  de  T.  Ogden 

Jones 

86  Lake  St., 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


209.  *Lynn  Huntington  Keeler 

33  William  St., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

210.  Mrs.  William  E.  Keeler 

33  William  St., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

211.  Mrs.  Lucy  Huntington  Kibling 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

212.  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Lancaster 

6()4  Edgevale  Rd., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

213.  Mrs.  Challen  Landers 

2214  Talmadge  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

214.  Miss  Delia  D.  Leavens 

Altamont,  N.  C. 

215.  *Miss  Mary  Belle  Linnell 

319  W.  No.  St, 

Lima,  Ohio 

2 1 6.  Mrs.  Helen  Danforth  Lovell 

Noroton,  Conn. 

217.  Mrs.  Forrest  D.  Lufler 

229  Alden  Ave, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

218.  John  Jay  McKelvey 

36  W.  44th  St, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

219-  Walter  Franklin  Malona 
175  S.  Main  St, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

220.  Mrs.  Byron  S.  Marsh 

100  E.  Pasadena  Rd.. 

Oak  Ridge,  Tcnn. 

221.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Martin 

872  Stirling  Place, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

222.  Mrs.  Warren  Mathews 

101  S.  Pine  St, 

New  London.  Iowa 

223  Mrs.  Howard  V.  Merrell 
364  Argyll*  Rd, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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224.  *Mrs.  Harriet  C.  R.  Morgan 

Holly  Hill, 

E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

225.  Mrs.  Florence  Huntington 

Morris 

10601  Holman  Ave., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

226.  Mrs.  Leon  B.  Murray 

35  E.  Barney  St., 

Gourverneur  N.  Y. 

227.  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson 

906  Foster  Ave., 

Coeur  de  Alene,  Idaho 

228.  *Mrs.  George  Leland  Nichols 

33  Wash.  Ave., 

Northampton,  Mass. 

229.  Rachel  Ann  Nixon 

Box  1160, 

Clovis,  N.  Mexico 

230.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Freeman  Orth 

54  2nd  St., 

Troy,  N  .Y. 

231.  *Mrs.  Harold  Davidson  Pearson 

112  Rivercliff  Drive, 

Devon,  Conn. 

232.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Pendelton 

1 4 1  High  St., 

Thomaston,  Conn. 

233.  *Rcv.  Charles  Huntington 

Pennoyer,  D  D. 

159  Grove  St., 

Rutland,  Vt. 

234.  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Perkins 

Box  268, 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

235.  *Mr.  H.  Minot  Pitman 

88  Summit  Ave., 

Bronx vi lie,  N.  Y. 

236.  *Mrs.  Abbie  C.  Pond 

37  Kensington  Ave., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


237.  Allen  Huntington  Pulsifer 

501  S.  Perry  St., 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

238.  Edmund  Quincy 

4  Chas.  River  Sq., 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

239.  *Mrs.  Everett  Stanley  Rademacher 

449  Ridge  Road, 

Hamden,  Conn. 

240.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ramsey 

Reedsburg,  Wis. 

24 1.  Mrs.  Arno  Reinhold 

84  N.  Main  St., 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

242.  Walter  J.  Richard,  Jr. 

2221  Laharpe  St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

243.  Mrs.  Royal  Robbins 

191  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

244.  Miss  Theresa  Reynolds  Robbins 

191  Commonwealth  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass. 

245.  Miss  Ada  line  Louise  Roberts 

728  S.  Wash.  St, 

Hobart,  Oklahoma 

246.  Miss  Pearl  Rebecca  Roberts 

728  S.  Wash.  St., 

Hobart,  Oklahoma 

247.  Mrs.  Jennie  Putnam  Rogers 

5850  Race  Ave.. 

Chicago,  111. 

248.  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Rolfe 

Harland  Rd., 

Norwich,  Conn. 

249.  Miss  Clara  Alice  Rowe 

Ideal  Apts., 

Bath,  N.  Y  . 

250.  Mrs.  Louise  Huntington  Rowe 

330  Frances  Bldg., 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 


*  Attended  Seventh  Reunion 
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251.  George  Huntington  Rue 

Biddle,  Montana 

25 2.  *Miss  Mary  Ta'lcott  Russell 

Amity  Rd., 

Woodbridge,  Conn. 

253.  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Sargent 

Tupelo  Farm, 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

2  54.  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Shriver 
Avalon  Farms, 

New  Windsor,  Md. 

255.  Mrs.  Alfred  Dewey  Kegan 

Shurtleff 

143  Salem  End  Rd., 
Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

256.  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Slemmons 

62  5  16th  Ave.,  N.E. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

257.  Charles  Huntington  Smith 

28  Dana  St. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

258.  Mrs.  George  Harding  Smith 

83  Main  St., 

Medfield,  Mass. 

259.  Frank  Huntington  Soule 

137  Preble  St., 

Portland,  Maine 

260.  Mrs.  Frederick  Will.  Sullivan 

R.  1, 

Augusta,  Mich. 

261.  Mrs. '  Elizabeth  Benton  Swain 

4  Leavitt  St., 

Hingham,  Mass. 

262.  *Mrs.  Anne  Fisher  Tatlock 

50  Dryads  Green, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

263.  Clus.  Goodrich  Thompson 

15  Broad  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

264.  *William  Huntington  Thompson 

Rectory  School, 

Pomfret,  Conn. 


265.  *Mrs.  William  Huntington 

Thompson 
Rectory  School, 

Pomfret,  Conn. 

266.  Mrs.  William  Goodrich  Thompson 

545  Hammond  St., 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

267.  Samuel  Curtis  Tomlinson 

Box  155,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

268.  Mrs.  Samuel  Curtis  Tomlinson 

Box  155 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

269.  Mrs.  Nicholas  de  Tyrtoff 

288  W.  4th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

270.  *Mrs.  Brian  Urquhart 

283  Thompson  Shore  Rd., 
Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

271.  Morgan  Van  Matre 

5547  Arnsby  Place. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

272.  Mrs.  Claude  C.  Van  Nuys 

370  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

27  3.  *Mrs  Robert  Wade 
45  Second  St., 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 

274.  Susan  Huntington  Waller 

395  S.  Pleasant  St., 

Amherst,  Mass. 

275.  Martin  Seymour  Huntington  Watts 

127  E.  37th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

276.  Schuyler  Wolcott  Jackson  Watts 

127  E.  37th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

277.  *Mrs.  Carl  Hjlner  Wedin 

82  3  Bruce  St., 

Rovkturd,  111. 

278.  ‘•  Laurence  C.  Wellington 

194  Amity  St., 

Amhc  rst,  M  iss. 


*Attendcd  Seventh  Reunion 
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279.  Mrs.  Lois  Huntington  Whaley 

610  W.  1 4 1  st  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

280.  Mrs.  John  M.  Wharton 

620  S.  J  St., 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

281.  Miss  Nanine  Griffith  Wheeler 

College  of  N.  Y., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

282.  Mrs.  Bret  Harte  Whitman,  Jr. 

120  Belle  Vista  Ave., 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

283.  Mrs.  George  Augustus  Wilcox 

Box  432,  Madison,  Conn. 

284.  Miss  Harriet  H.  Wilde 

Lancaster,  Mass. 


285.  Roger  Wolcott 

60  State  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

286.  Mrs.  Clarence  Stephens  Woodard 

2005  Scott  St., 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

287.  Mrs.  Frances  Fay  Wynkoop 

4 14  Carroll  St., 

Saginaw  3,  Mich. 

288.  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Yerrington 

302  Wash  St.. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

289-  *Mrs.  James  Lincoln  Huntington 
Forty  Acres 
Hadley,  Mass. 


*  Attended  Seventh  Reunion 
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LIST  OF  NON -MEMBERS 


1.  Miss  Alice  Wood 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

2.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Gross 

174  Amity  St., 

Amherst,  Mass. 

3.  Harold  K.  Huntington 

Orford,  New  Hampshire 

4.  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Huntington 

Orford,  New  Hampshire 

5.  Miss  Katherine  C.  Hall 

Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Addison  F.  Huntington 

16  Lowdon  St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

7.  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Huntington 

16  Lowdon  St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

8.  Warren  F.  Huntington 

16  Low'don  St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

9.  David  Huntington 

16  Lowdon  St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

t 

10.  Mrs.  Jessie  Huntington  Clock 

Sleighton,  Minnesota 

1 1 .  David  Wade 

45  2nd  St., 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 

12.  Robert  Wade 

45  2nd  St., 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 

13-  Harry  B.  Huntington 
142  Coleburne  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14.  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Huntington 

142  Coleburne  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

15.  William  W.  Stifler 

395  S.  Pleasant  St., 
Amherst,  Mass. 


16.  Mrs.  William  W.  Stifler 

395  S.  Pleasant  St., 
Amherst,  Mass. 

17.  Miss  Edith  L.  Annin 

Richmond,  Mass. 

18.  Margaret  E.  Annin 

Richmond,  Mass. 

19.  Miss  Su/ette  H.  Annin 

Richmond.  Mass. 

20.  Miss  Mary  L.  Smith 

32  Bedford  Terr., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

21.  Cortland  Donaldson 

1004  Cumberland  Rd., 
Palisade,  N.  J. 

22.  Mrs.  Cortland  Donaldson 

1004  Cumberland  Rd., 
Palisade,  N.  J. 

23.  Robert  Huntington  Donaldson 

1004  Cumberland  Rd,, 
Palisade,  N.  J. 

24.  Dr.  William  H  Hudnut 

1 1  I.angworthy  Rd., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

25.  Mrs.  William  A.  Bottomley 

223  Grandview  Terr., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

26.  John  B.  Howell 

331  Roekaway  St., 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

27.  Mrs.  John  B.  Howell 

331  Roekaway  St., 

Boonton,  N  J. 

28.  Mrs.  Moultrie  B  Hutchinson 

1617  Hampton  St., 
Columbia,  S  C. 

29.  Rev.  S.  C  Ketchan 

4 1  Sarles  Lane, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
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30.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ketchan 

4l  Sarles  Lane, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

31.  Miss  Elizabeth  Huntington 

41  Sarles  Lane, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

32.  George  J.  Huntington 

20  Fuller  St., 

Dumont,  N.  J. 

33-  Mrs.  George  J.  Huntington 
20  Fuller  St., 

Dumont,  N.  J. 

34.  Leroy  W.  Huntington 

20  Fuller  St., 

Dumont,  N.  J. 

35.  Eleazer  Peck  Huntington 

101  Beach  St., 

Coudersport,  Pa. 

36.  Mrs.  Eleazer  Peck  Huntington 

101  Beach  St., 

Coudersport,  Pa. 

37.  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Pettey 

176  Harrison  Ave., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

38.  Miss  Barbara  Pond 

37  Kensington  Ave., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

39.  John  Sessions 

Hadley,  Mass. 

40.  Mrs.  John  Sessions 

Hadley,  Mass. 

41.  Sal  lie  Sessions 

Hadley,  Mass. 

42.  M  iss  Jane  Sessions 

Hadley,  Mass. 

43.  Miss  Ann  Rademacher 

449  Ridge  Rd., 

Hamden,  Conn. 

44.  Miss  Evelyn  Rademacher 

449  Ridge  Rd., 

Hamden,  Conn. 

45.  Miss  Alice  Wood 

88  Harvard  St., 
Newtonville,  Mass. 


46.  Mrs.  Charles  Bisbee 

Chesterfield,  Mass. 

47.  Miss  Mary  Lou  Bisbee 

Chesterfield,  Mass. 

48.  Mrs.  J.  Eliot  Bliss 

32  Vassar  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

49.  Lawrence  Bliss 

32  Vassar  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

50.  Roger  C.  Fletcher 

238  Linden  St., 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

51.  Mrs.  Roger  C.  Fletcher 

238  Linden  St., 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

52.  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Fletcher 

165  Walden  St., 

W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

53.  Mrs.  S.  S.  Carpenter,  Jr 

165  Walden  St., 

W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

54.  Mrs.  J.  Ross  Stevenson 

12  E.  86th  St., 

New  York  City 

55.  Robert  B.  Giles,  Jr. 

1 5  Davis  Ave., 

W.  Newton,  Mass. 

56.  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Giles,  Jr. 

15  Davis  Ave., 

W.  Newton,  Mass. 

57.  Miss  Arria  S.  Huntington 

23  John  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

58.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Dyer 

4515  Pershing  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

59.  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Dyer 

4515  Pershing  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

60.  Alice  Luring  Huntington 

86  Olden  Lane, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
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61.  John  F.  Fox,  Jr.  i 

246  Stover  Ave., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

62.  Edwin  H.  C.  Fox 

246  Stover  Ave., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

63.  Lawrence  M.  Pitman 

Charlemont,  Mass. 

64.  Francis  C.  Huntington 

St.  James,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

65.  Sarah  P.  Huntington 

St.  James,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

66.  Laurence  S.  Huntington 

St.  James,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

67.  William  Huntington  Thompson 

S.  Tamworth,  N.  H. 


68.  Mrs.  William  Huntington 

Thompson 

S.  Tamworth,  N.  H. 

69.  Philip  L.  Clark 

15  West  View  Rd., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

70.  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Clark 

15  West  View  Rd., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

71.  Charles  H.  Toll 

76  Snell  St., 

Amherst,  Mass. 

72.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Toll 

76  Snell  St., 

Amherst,  Mass. 

73.  Clarissa  Huntington  Dyer 

4515  Pershing  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  MEMBERS 

APPLYING  BETWEEN  AUGUST  23  AND  SEPTEMBER  30 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 


Mrs.  Catherine  Dolores  Clark 
15  W.  View  Rcl., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


15.  George  Alfred  Huntington,  Jr. 
20  Fuller  St., 

Dumont,  N.  J. 


Philip  Lawrence  Clark 
15  W.  View  Rd., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Chester  N.  Clarke 


16.  Harold  Kenneth  Huntington 

Orford,  New  Hampshire 

17.  Harry  B.  Huntington 

142  Colburne  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Martha  Huntington  Clarke 
60  W.  Broad  St., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Heilman 
2938  Magnolia  St., 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Adele  B.  Huntington 
205  N.  Broadway, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Genevieve  Huntington 
Forty  Acres, 

Hadley,  Mass. 

Miss  Alice  Loring  Huntington 
86  Olden  Lane, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Arria  Sargent  Huntington 
23  John  Street, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Anna  Slocum  Huntington 
38  Kildeer  Rd., 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Huntington 
Alleghany  Rd., 

*  Coudersport,  Pa. 


18.  Jessie  B.  Huntington 

511  Central  Ave., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

19.  Le  Roy  William  Huntington 

20  Fuller  St., 

Dumont,  N.  J. 

20.  Miss  May  Huntington 

66 1  E.  23rd  St., 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

21.  Raymond  A.  Huntington 

3457  Kaimuki  Ave., 
Honolulu 

22.  Ross  Leslie  Huntington 

R.F.D.  1, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

23.  Roy  T.  Huntington 

R.F.D.  1 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

24.  William  Chapin  Huntington 

1906  23rd  St., 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 

25.  William  Paul  Huntington 

Christ  Church  Rect., 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

26.  Miss  Margaret  Kinney 


Clarence  Whitman  Huntington 
28  Brandon  Rd., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Eleazer  Peck  Huntington 
Coudersport,  Pa. 

George  Alfred  Huntington 
20  Fuller  St., 

Dumont,  N.  J.. 


27.  Mi  ss  Ann  Huntington  Rademjcher 

449  Ridge  Rd., 

Hamden  1 4,  Conn. 

28.  Miss  Evelyn  Corwin  Radcmachcr 

449  Ridge  Rd., 

Hamden  14,  Conn. 
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29.  Everett  Stanley  Rademacher 

449  Ridge  Rd., 

Hamden  14,  Conn. 

30.  Mrs.  Grace  Huntington 

Rademacher 

449  Ridge  Rd., 

Hamden  14,  Conn. 


31.  Mrs.  Ruby  M.  Huntington  Spiridon 

1739  Mullane, 

Detroit  9,  Mich. 

32.  Mrs.  Susan  M.  R.  Stifler 

395  S.  Pleasant  St., 

Amherst,  Mass. 
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